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THE BODY-SPIRIT 
PARADOX OF THE CHURCH 


BY 


THEODORE O. WEDEL 















Ernest Troeltsch, in an article entitled “The Church” (Religion in 
Geschichte und Gegenwart) has this to say on the clash between Roman 
Catholic and Reformation doctrinal views : “The Reformation concept 
of the Church arose not out of opposition to Catholic doctrine but 
out of opposition to Catholic practice. Even after Trent, or even after 
the Vatican Council, no systematic doctrine of the Church exists in 
Roman Catholic theology. What does exist is a cult which places the 
Church in the centre of all Catholic piety.” 

An Eastern Orthodox scholar voices a similar judgment regardi: ¢ 
the doctrine of the Church in the history of theology : “It is impossible 
to start with a formal definition of the Church. For, strictly speaking, 
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there is none which could claim any doctrinal authority. None can 
be found in the Fathers or in the Schoolmen, or even in St. Thomas 
Aquinas.” 4 

This silence on the doctrine of the Church, or this lack of doctrinal 
warfare regarding the Church, is surely one of the curiosities of Christian 
history. Christianity without the Church is unthinkable. Hence, until 
the Reformation, or even until our present ecumenical dilemma, 
Christians have generally simply taken for granted the fellowship of 
faith within which they experienced the grace of the Gospel and the 
presence of the Lord. Particularly in the era of the Eastern and Western 
Catholicisms, “it was easy to identify in practice the existing visible 
institution with the Body of Christ, and to say to the inquirer, ‘If you 
wish to know the meaning and nature of the Church, look around you.’”’ 

The above observations, pointing to a lack of doctrinal enlightenment 
as regards the Church, may seem at first to be exaggerated. Does not 
the Nicene Creed define the Church as One, Holy, Catholic, and Apos- 
tolic? Are there not a whole series of metaphors and other verbal 
formulae in the New Testament descriptive of the Church which can 
receive doctrinal interpretation? At least three such hallowed phrases 
come to mind at once — Body of Christ, Communion of Saints, and 
Fellowship of the Holy Spirit. One must grant that of biblical material 
for the construction of a doctrine of the Church there is no lack, parti- 
cularly if the biblical theme-song of “the people of God” in both Old 
and New Testaments is given full weight. The striking fact remains, 
however, that so little has really been made of this biblical material 
by the learned doctors. In place of doctrinal definitions of the Church, 
we have what one might call “‘absolutised history.” Fellowships 
of faith and cult have appeared on the historical scene, each one 
self-contained, experiencing the fact of Churchlife from within. Each 
such communion has until recently at least taken the problem of inner 
unity very seriously. The guarding of doctrinal orthodoxy and liturgical 
uniformity, and even ministerial succession, can be traced in the story of 
every church, Catholic or Protestant, down to our era of ecumenical 
fraternization. 

Seen from within, as a matter of fact, if we ignore the more extreme 
forms of sectarianism, the churches of Christendom present far more 


1 G. FLorovsky, in The Universal Church in God’s Design, p. 43. 


® The Fulness of Christ — A Report presented to His Grace the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury (London: S.P.C.K., 1950), p. 30. 
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resemblances of structure than differences. Each maintains the dominical 
sacraments. Each has liturgical forms of worship, the so-called free 
churches maintaining their ascetic worship rubrics with little less strictness 
than do those of the Catholic tradition. Even the ministry is maintained 
in each church in similar fashion. Each is a little Catholicism, succession 
and continuity carefully preserved. The differences lie in the answers 
to “succeeding whom ?” and “continuing what ?” 

In this matter of succession and continuity, this crucial issue in 
contemporary ecumenical debate, we encounter a curious state of 
affairs. The Christian Church, divided though it be, does not present 
us, on the one hand with a church order guarding a succession and, 
on the other hand, with church orders lacking ministerial successions. 
We have, instead, a congeries of successions — episcopal, presbyteral, 
older, younger. Some of these recognize one another. Others do not. 
Some give to the fact of succession dogmatic meaning. Others apparently 
do not. But within a normal Christian communion, the ordaining 
act is by ministers who themselves have been ordained in a succession. 
A commission is handed on — a commission which traces back, 
functionally at least. to the ministerial order or orders of the apostolic age. 
“Take thou authority...” and “Receive the Holy Spirit for the office 
of...”’ are still the normal ordaining formulae in all Christian communions. 

A further fact should be noted. The chief symbol of disunity in the 
Body of Christ has been a break in a ministerial succession. Anglicans 
are fond of quoting St. Cyprian’s characterization of the episcopate 
as the “glue” of the church. The metaphor, however, applies to any 
ministerial succession. The origin of a new denomination may have 
many causes — clashes of conviction in doctrine or discipline or cult — 
but such differences do not break outward unity until rival ministerial 
successions confront each other. 

We may have great difficulty in giving doctrinal meaning to ministerial 
succession in the Church’s life, above all to one form of succession as 
over against another. But it is simply a stubborn fact of history that 
unity within the Body of Christ, or within fractions of the whole Body, 
has been dependent upon ministerial continuity. To a representative 
of the Catholic theory of the ministry it is something of an amazing 
fact that Protestant churches seem to pay so little attention to the doctrine 
of the ministry, especially the problem of continuity. But the practice 
of the churches belies the impression of indifference. It would be hard 
to find a communion, even among those most recently on the historical 
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scene, which does not in practice deal with its ordination procedures, 
including the guarding of a succession, very seriously indeed. Would 
it be ungenerous to ask the question : “Why ?” 

Ministerial continuity, one should emphasize, insures only one unity 
in a church — unity of Body. In the famous unity chapter of the Epistle 
to the Ephesians (4: 4-6), seven unities are prescribed for the Church : 
the unities of body, of the Spirit, of hope, of Christ’s Lordship, of 
faith, of baptism, and finally of the “One God and Father of all.” 
We may note however, that Body comes first. It need not be accorded 
first rank in line of ultimate importance. Even within a broken Body, 
salvation is possible. Indeed, even to a broken Body of Christ could 
be applied the phrase “extra ecclesiam nulla salus.” Body is not the 
Spirit. Body can revolt against the Spirit. A body can turn into a 
corpse. But the author of Ephesians may, despite all these considerations, 
nevertheless be right in giving unity of Body priority. The setting, 
however, in which unity of the Body is given priority needs careful 
examination. We may note at once that in the list of seven-fold unities 
of the Ephesian text, the unity of “One Spirit” comes next. 

We meet here the issue which, in the view of the present writer, is 
the crux of the doctrine of the Church as our ecumenical era at least 
must deal with it. We can call it the Body-Spirit paradox. 

To be a Christian has surely meant, from the very beginning, to 
enter into new relationship with God. The classic formula for describing 
this new relationship proclaimed in the Gospel is “through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” But this Christ through whom we are to enter the new 
covenant of salvation is no longer here! He was once rabbi, teacher, 
leader, Messiah, and gathered about himself a group of disciples. But 
the end of that personal relationship was a crucifixion and a burial. 
Christianity did not begin its life in history until a further series of events 
had taken place — a Resurrection, an Ascension, and, most important 
of all for the future, a Day of Pentecost, the coming of the Holy Spirit. 

The importance of a doctrine of the Holy Spirit for an understanding 
of the Church cannot be exaggerated. It is the neglect of the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit in Christian history which may account for many 
of our present ecumenical difficulties. But the New Testament record 
is plain enough. The Third Person of the Trinity is determinative now 
in the life of the continuing disciple-fellowship. “It is expedient for 
you that I go away ; for if I go not away, the Comforter will not come 
to you: but if I go, I will send him unto you” (John 16: 7). The Holy 
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Spirit, in other words, becomes the representative of Jesus in his Church 
after his Ascension and until as Christ he appears again as judge of 
quick and dead. A relationship with Jesus such as the disciples once 
enjoyed is no longer possible. 

A recent explorer of the doctrine of the Church in the New Testament 
paints the contrast between the pre-Pentecostal events of the Gospel 
story and those which followed in plain words: “We are inclined to 
establish this difference between the coming of Christ and the coming 
of the Spirit, that the first is manifest and the second is hidden. Such 
is not original Christian thinking. According to apostolic language, 
it is Christ who hides after he has accomplished his work here on earth 
and it is the Spirit who is made manifest. The Spirit is the true theophany 
after Christ’s ascension till the Lord returns again from heaven in the 
Glory of the Father.” 4 

Turning to the New Testament records, just as they stand, one further 
fact must remain undisputed. The Holy Spirit is represented as a gift of 
“Christ-present” given exclusively to a visible society, and to individuals 
only as they became members of this society. A Christian, according to 
St. Paul, is not one who is individually attached to Christ as a mere 
follower or disciple. Such a relationship was once possible, though it 
resulted in the treachery and desertion of those who enjoyed the privilege, 
but is now superseded by a union with the Lord through his Body, 
the Church. St. Paul describes this union in the oft-repeated definition 
of Christians as those who are “in Christ.”” Mysterious as the phrase 
may be, it describes an experience shared by Christians from the days 
of Pentecost to our own. 

Life in the Fellowship of the Holy Spirit is life “in Christ.” The 
“life” of Christ could once be equated with the biography of Jesus on 
the earthly scene. But the life of Christ in that sense is ended. His 
continuing “‘life’’ is that of the Comforter in the Church. As a contem- 
porary New Testament scholar puts it : “The words ‘the life of Christ’ 
mean for us the career of Jesus of Nazareth, but for Paul they would 
have meant something quite different — the present reality and lordship 
of the Risen One. So, indeed, he actually uses an equivalent phrase 
in Romans 5: 10: ‘For if while we were enemies we were reconciled 
to God by the death of his Son, much more now that we are reconciled, 
shall we be saved by his life.’ The ‘life of Christ’ is not the remembered 


1 VoniER, Dom AnscarR, The Spirit and the Bride, Burns Oates, 1935, p. 14. 
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life that preceded his death, but the life which followed it — the present 
life of the Son of God.” 4 

The doctrine of the Holy Spirit in the history of Christian thought, 
as already noted, is puzzling and confused. But Christian experience 
may well be less confused than the rationalizations of the learned doctors. 
Spirit — in a modern version of the New Testament often uncapitalized — 
is not alien to human experience, particularly if we limit the search 
for analogies to spirit-phenomena in corporate manifestations. The 
Holy Spirit has many “spiritual” rivals. St. Paul speaks of “‘the spirit 
that is now at work in the sons of disobedience” (Eph. 2: 2) and of 
“spiritual wickedness in high places” (Eph. 6:12). 

“Believe not every Spirit, but prove the spirits,” says St. John 
(I John 4: 1). When St. Paul speaks of “principalities and powers 
in the heavenly places” (Eph. 3: 10), and reminds Christians that their 
wrestling is against these rather than against mere “flesh and blood” 
(Eph. 6: 12), he evidently has similar spirit-forces in mind. What are 
“principalities and powers’? What is a “spirit at work in the sons of 
disobedience’? These designations must refer to the forces which 
manifest themselves in any or all human structures or groupings. We 
still speak of national states as “powers.” We speak of the “spirit of 
America,” or the “spirit of a school” or of a city or a club. 

The French phrase “esprit de corps” furnishes an analogy rich in 
possibilities. A group, a “body,” is ruled over by a “spirit.” This 
spirit is the uniting power within the group. It does not exist in the 
individual as such. It lives in relationship, between the persons who 
compose the body. As a recent explorer of spirit in community life 
asserts, “only through entering into relation can man live in the 
spirit.” * No one can receive the gifts — be they for good or for evil — 
of esprit de corps except by membership in the corps Then its esprit 
is his for the asking. The spirit which empowers the group, and 
which is its “soul,” will then mould the individual to the life-pattern 
of the group, will impart power and many another grace. It imparts 
worth and status and function. 

Turning back now to the Body-Spirit paradox of the Church, and 
applying, with safeguards against literalizing in mind, the analogy of 
spirit as corporate power, can we see meaning in the apparently 


1 J. H. OtpHaM, Real Life is Meeting, the Sheldon Press, London, 1942, p. 32. 
2 JoHN KNox, Chapters in a Life of Paul, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1950, p. 130. 
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presumptuous claim: “extra ecclesiam nulla salus”’? When a pagan in the 
days of the early Church became a Christian, he had to make an individual 
decision, of course. But the decisive act was not merely believing the 
gospel proclamation as true, though that would be involved in the 
total event. Nor was it merely what we have come to call deciding 
for Christ or accepting Christ as ethical model. The prospective Christian 
knew himself to require rescue from the demonic principalities and 
powers which held sovereignty over the pagan society in which he had 
lived hitherto. The decisive step, accordingly, was baptism, his being 
incorporated into the society ruled over by the Holy Spirit. A Christ- 
convert relationship somehow apart from such incorporation would be 
hard to trace in the New Testament record. 


But, as pointed out earlier, bodily unity is only one of the unities 
demanded of the Church. There are, one must add, various kinds of 
unity of body. Is Rome, with her pyramid of hierarchical rule, the kind 
of Body of Christ pictured in the New Testament ? Is this the Fellowship 
of the Holy Spirit ? The very word “fellowship” indicts Rome’s guardian- 
ship of the covenant established by the Church’s Lord. An institution 
dispensing grace as if it were depersonalized into things is perverting 
spiritual power. Spirit requires body. But the body must be a personal 


fellowship. If Rome, as the great Western Catholicism, has preserved 
half of the Body-Spirit paradox of the Church, she has neglected 
the other half. More than one historian of doctrine can testify that 
a doctrine of the Holy Spirit in terms of a corporate possession and 
power, shared with every member, is largely a blank in Rome’s scholastic 
system. The laity, to cite an obvious proof, are disfranchised. 


If we turn, by way of contrast, to the opposite extreme of church- 
life, we see the Body-Spirit paradox illustrated from the other side. 
It cannot be an accident that the newest sects arising on Protestant 
soil bear the generic name “Pentecostal.” Ancestral to these are the 
churches which define their peculiar genius as “congregational,” or 
which practise the corporateness of the “class meeting.” Here is redis- 
covery of the New Testament power of group unity of the “Spirit.” 
Sober judgment may question the validity of the fruits of some of the 
undisciplined spirit-phenomena of the Pentecostal sects. But they 
cannot but remind the observer of the original Pentecostal flock. The 
power of prophecy and of witnessing and unfettered prayer, and of 
mutual brotherliness has once more been poured out on all flesh. 
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But our Pentecostal communions have not escaped the Body-Spirit 
paradox. In some respects they illustrate it even more clearly than do 
the great Catholicisms. The institutional Church has been transformed 
into a people-church. But as such it guards its entrance sacrament 
(often immersion-baptism) as exclusively as does Rome. No individual 
is the bearer of the group-spirit in isolation. Spirit is “esprit de corps.” 
Individualist liturgical practice or belief means exclusion, or the founding 
of a rival sect. But within each sectarian boundary, Christ is experienced 
again as the living Lord. And this Lord is the Spirit. 

The Pentecostal sect, however, as, indeed, sectarianism and deno- 
minationalism generally, stands under awesome judgment. “Is Christ 
divided ?” (I Cor. 1:13). If the New Testament gives us a portrayal 
of each Church congregation as a Spirit-bearing body, it also insists 
on unity as between the scattered flocks. We meet “the Church of 
God in Corinth,” for example, as a manifestation locally of the covenant 
in Christ which embraces all members everywhere. Divisions, if permitted 
at all, were geographical, not denominational. To see four church 
spires on a city square, rivals for membership (clearly a crucial symptom), 
would have shocked St. Paul. Even intercommunion between the 
separated flocks would not have met the demand for unity. To be 
“members one of another” (Eph. 4: 25) means more than this. It 


means being incorporated into one Body, united by “bodily” unifying 
structural forms and sacraments. And — unpalatable as the fact may 
be for denominational ease of conscience — the one unvarying structural 
means of “bodily” oneness in the history of the churches is ministerial 
succession ! 


The word succession involves the problem of continuity. The unity 
of Christ’s people must be one in time as well as space. We are all 
to meet as one flock under One Shepherd in the Church triumphant. 
The Pentecostal sect may illustrate the richness of meaning in the defi- 
nition of the Church as a Fellowship of the Holy Spirit. But what about 
the equally demanding definition of the Church as the Communion 
of Saints? Are our fathers in the Faith to be disfranchised, or our 
brothers disinherited ? Such a break in fellowship may not always be 
overt and intentional, yet is not this one of the results when a new 
sect emerges in history? How much of a feeling of fellowship, to cite 
a possibly embarrassing example, does a Methodist rejoice in with 
regard to his forefathers in a now rival communion, in comparison 
with that which he enjoys with the remembered saints of his own 
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communion from the days of John Wesley to the present? As argued 
earlier in this essay, a profound valuation of the continuity of the Church 
of Christ is not limited to Catholicism. Even the most recent sectarian 
flock requires only a very few years of existence before it venerates its 
founding fathers, its emerging liturgical traditions, its unity in time 
as well as the unifying bonds between geographically-separated congre- 
gations. Every sect discovers for itself that it is a Communion of Saints, 
communion including past members as well as present. The difference 
between a post-Reformation sect or denomination and the churches 
in the Catholic tradition is a difference not nearly so much of basic 
structure or form as in relative continuity of on-going life and form 
and structure. Each, if it were without rival on the historical scene, 
might reduplicate much of the development of Catholicism, tradition 
taking its place alongside Scripture as at least auxiliary authority, and 
a ministry developing hierarchical gradations analogous to episcopal 
polity, a papacy itself, with a Vatican, becoming not entirely impossible. 

The writer of this essay is an Anglican. The reader may long have 
been under the suspicion that the culmination of the essay’s argument 
will be a presentation of the historic episcopate! A plea of “guilty” 
is justified. If the Body-Spirit paradox is basic to a doctrine of the 
Church as we, in our era of ecumenical striving, must struggle with 
it; if, further, Christian experience proves, within post-Reformation 
communions as well as in the great Catholicisms, that unity of Spirit 
involves unity of Body ; if unity of Body is one which cannot by-pass 
the unity of the Communion of Saints throughout all the centuries of 
Christian faith and life; if, by accident of history or the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, ministerial succession is, in all communions, the chief 
sacramental means and symbol of structural unity, in time and space — 
then, clearly, the problem of which succession can best unify the scattered 
flocks of Christ’s Church is not on the periphery of ecumenical concern, 
but at its very heart. 

It is not the purpose of this essay, however, to launch forth at its 
close on a full debate on apostolic succession. My object has been 
rather to show the relevance of the problem of an historic ministry 
in the Church as a whole and to give it a doctrinal setting. No specific 
Church structure may be able to prove the right to be the esse of the 
Church of Christ. The marks of the Church which may assert such 
a right are unity of Body and unity of Spirit, and the right of unity 
of Body to be a requisite for unity of the Spirit. Acceptance of the 
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further need to do full justice to unity in the Communion of Saints 
will lead inevitably to rousing ecumenical conscience to deal seriously 
with the problem of continuity also — continuity which can express 
sacramentally our unity in Christ with our Christian brethren before 
the days of the Reformation as well as after, as this will surely be demand 
as well as privilege when we meet together in the eternal home of the 
“One God and Father of us all.” 





PROBLEMS IN ECUMENICAL ACTION 


BY 


ROBERT S. BILHEIMER 


What is Ecumenical Action ? 


It is important to distinguish between various ecumenical actions 
taken from time to time and the genius which makes them all possible. 
A characteristic action of the ecumenical movement is the formulation 
of pronouncements. The development of ecumenical theological thinking, 
whether about the missionary obligation of the Church or the nature 
of the responsible society, is another. Inter-church aid, assistance to 
orphaned missions, and service to refugees are still different forms. 
Underneath them all, however, there is a common and fundamental 
line of action, basic to the ecumenical movement. 

We should define ecumenical action as a whole in terms of this 
common element. So conceived, ecumenical action is the process of 
creating a “mind of the whole” and of bringing this mind to bear upon 
the individual parts which have contributed to its make-up. When, 
for instance, the International Missionary Council met at Madras, 
there were gathered representatives of the world mission of the church, 
representatives that is of the churches which had sent missionaries, 
of the younger churches, and of the missions and National Christian 
Councils. The deliberations and reports of the Madras Conference 
were, by virtue of this representative character of the meeting, expressions 
of the “mind of the whole.” Similarly, when the representatives of the 
churches met at Amsterdam, their pronouncements and their actions 
were expressions of the same thing. The creation of this “mind” however 
is only half of the process. The other half of ecumenical action is 
bringing this to bear upon the various parts which have gone to make 
up the total. Thus, following Madras, it was the task of the International 
Missionary Council and of each representative at Madras, to take the 
findings and recommendations of the meeting and apply them to their 
own various concerns and plans. At Amsterdam, it was the intention 
that the reports which were commended to the churches for “study 
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and appropriate action” should have their influence upon each member 
church represented at that Assembly and in the World Council of 
Churches. Ecumenical action thus should always be a two-way process. 
There is the movement upward, through which by the participation 
of representative people, people, that is, representative of diverse agencies 
and movements, an ecumenical opinion or action is formed. There 
is the movement back downward, through which this “ecumenical 
mind” is brought to bear upon the participating agencies and movements. 


The Movement Upward 


How is a common mind formed ? The rise to influence of the ecume- 
nical movement has been due in large part to its success in the creation 
of a body of agreed conviction, conviction which by its inherent truth 
has been recognized as authoritative and of value. The work day by 
day of the multitude of National Councils of Churches, of the great 
world ecumenical conferences, of individuals working in preparation 
for these meetings as well as constantly in between them, have resulted 
in a now large body of ecumenical thought. Some, with their eyes 
on the best-seller totals, may begrudge the comparatively small circulation 
of the resultant volumes and documents. They have, however, an 
undeniable quiet influence, self-perpetuating and permanent. As we 
shall note, there has been more success in developing this body of thought 
than in making its influence directly felt in the churches. Our success, 
however, should not permit us to take the matter for granted, for the 
process by which an ecumenical agreement is rightly formed is a difficult 
one, in which certain steps are absolutely necessary. Sloppy procedures 
and short cuts are a fatal temptation. 

First, representativeness is required. This is an obvious point, 
readily recognized and agreed to by all. Yet a caution is required, 
especially in view of the present stage of development of the ecumenical 
movement. We are in the period when the ecumenical movement is 
becoming highly official. The early, relatively free-wheeling days are 
over. It is no longer possible to get together a few friends, who were in 
fact always men of great vision and courage and wisdom, and regard 
them as the ecumenical movement. In the United States a very diverse 
range of ecumenical activity has been formed into one single body 
officially responsible to the member churches. The most recent world 
ecumenical development, the creation of the World Council of Churches, 
has been made directly and officially responsible to the churches. Student 
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Christian movements, the very embodiment a few years ago of unofficial 
ecumenical exploration, now frequently draw close to the churches in 
organization, as they have in thinking and theological conception. 
Some deplore this general trend, feeling that the “officialization” of the 
ecumenical movement will tend to stifle its vitality, cramp its prophetic 
impulses, and weaken its leadership. A different, and from our viewpoint 
sounder, judgment is that this tendency is not only inevitable but wise, 
and that rightly managed it can be of immense benefit to both further 
ecumenical development and to the churches and agencies which are 
members of ecumenical organizations. This right management involves 
the principle of representativeness in the meetings and structures of the 
ecumenical movement. That the component parts of any ecumenical 
organization should have adequate representation throughout its activities 
goes without saying. Breach of this fundamental law of democracy is 
a strategic error of the first magnitude. It is also a contradiction of the 
Christian necessity of considering the viewpoints and desires of others. 
In a world organization, the need to provide for adequate representation 
of the churches, confessions and other agencies is matched by the need 
to provide for adequate national and geographical representation also. 
So much is axiomatic. 

A different principle in representation, however, is crucial. Ecume- 
nical thinking and action always go along lines of specialization. Look 
for instance at the subject under scrutiny at Madras: the faith of the 
Church, the nature of the Church, the unfinished evangelistic task, the 
place of the Church in evangelism, witness in relation to non-Christian 
religions, practical questions of method and policy in the witness of 
the church, the inner life of the church, the indigenous ministry of the 
Church, Christian education, the ministry of health and healing, the 
place, function and training of the missionary, Christian literature, the 
economic basis of the Church, the changing social and economic order, 
the international order, the Church and the State, cooperation and unity ; 
in addition to a number of other groups on the work of the Church in 
Africa, Latin America, the Pacific Basin, Muslim Lands, the rural 
areas and their problems, urban problems, the younger and older 
churches. This is obviously a list which requires very considerable 
specialization of knowledge. Some of this expertness can be supplied 
by clergy ; some of it must be supplied by laymen. In every ecumenical 
meeting of note, the same demand has appeared. A wide range of 
technical, specialized questions and problems must be dealt with. It 
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is therefore of absolutely crucial importance that the ecumenical move- 
ment be representative from this viewpoint also. It will not do to have 
a group, for instance, of clergy possessed with a general acquaintance 
with problems, but not equipped with specialized knowledge of any, 
deal with such a range of issues as is always thrown up in the ecumenical 
movement. Different backgrounds, both lay and clerical, diverse types 
of experience and knowledge, must be represented. If they are not, 
the price is poor-quality work, meaningless generalizations whether 
of thought or action, and the inevitable decline of ecumenical leadership. 
This applies specially to lay leadership. A recent meeting of the Assembly 
of the Division of Christian Life and Work of the National Council of 
Churches in the United States was addressed by three laymen — the 
only three addresses of the assembly. They were men of top-grade 
technical knowledge in their field, and of thorough understanding of 
the Christian issues involved in their subjects. How much more valuable, 
not to say refreshing, than a series of generalized harangues by clergy ! 
Representativeness, therefore, in the ecumenical movement must include 
not only the churches and agencies, not only the nations and geographical 
areas of the world, but also different types of specialized knowledge 
according to the subject at hand. We venture to suggest that if this 
principle is thoroughly exploited, far beyond what it is at present, 
especially in regard to the participation of laymen of high competence 
in their respective fields, the ecumenical movement will gain in prophetic 
insight and intrinsic authority. 

Second, there is required for good ecumenical procedure a certain 
kind of discussion, or dialogue, or — better — dialectic among those 
who participate in it. Whatever the project at hand, the basic process 
is the same. Whether it is a conference, the production of a joint state- 
ment, the planning of common action, or the production of a series of 
books, a certain type of process is required. At bottom, it calls for 
the familiar triad of all true dialectic — thesis, antithesis and synthesis. 
Whether in speech, writing or action, the thesis of an original repre- 
sentative contribution must be made ; the antithesis of a critical reaction 
from other representatives must be secured ; the synthesis of agreement 
between the two must be sought and achieved. It may be that each 
step will require a whole, long process of consultation, in which various 
reactions and modifications will occur and be made. The basic pattern, 
however, cannot be denied. This is familiar practice enough ; the trouble 
however lies in the temptation to short-circuit it at some point. And 
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this will simply never do. Again, the price of any easier way is the lack 
of quality in the final work, and the lack of authority in it as well. 
Whatever project is envisaged — conference planning, conference 
preparation, conference follow-up, interim or long range action, whatever 
it may be within the whole field of ecumenical thought and action, the 
basic pattern of dialectic must be on full display throughout. 

This, however, is all at the human level. To it must be consciously 
added another discussion or conversation or dialectic, that which involves 
God and man and man. This is of course not a process we can command. 
It is a process which we can put ourselves in the way of, so to speak, 
trusting that God will use us. It involves the individual and it involves 
the group. The individual must, thinking of him now as participating 
in the ecumenical movement, be vividly aware that he operates under 
the leading of God, and not as primarily defending a position. He 
must await the word of the Holy Spirit, spoken perhaps to him directly 
in old and new insights which he must humbly contribute ; spoken it 
may be to him through people with whom he disagrees. The individual 
must realize, and consciously bring himself to realize, that he has entered 
into a dynamic situation, in which God and other people of differing 
convictions and himself form the three points of tension. So also with 
the group. As a group, that is as a committee or as a conference or 
as an organization, it must consciously realize that its tensions are 
not merely within itself, caused by the differences among the people 
there, but rather that its chief tension is between itself and God. Too 
many times ecumenical meetings impress one as being a gathering of 
men only. To perpetuate this is to spell the literal death of the ecumenical 
movement, as indeed of any Christian enterprise. Ecumenical meetings, 
whether of two or three in an office, or of a thousand in an assembly, 
must be meetings where there is first of all a real discussion with God. 

Three things are thus involved in creating the “ecumenical mind” : 
representativeness, the dialectic that goes on within the group, the 
dialectic that goes on between the group, its members and God. To 
omit, or to slight, any one of these three is to weaken ecumenical effort 
seriously. The point is not that they are all good things separately, 
but rather that all three are demanded simultaneously in any sound 
ecumenical endeavour. 





The Process Downward : bringing the ecumenical mind to bear on its parts 


An “ecumenical mind” thus arrived at carries with it inspiration, 
enlightenment, and judgment. The ring of some of the great ecumenical 
statements of the faith, the stern righteousness of ecumenical pronounce- 
ments on ethical issues have brought inspiration to countless Christians. 
So have many also been guided, especially in times of difficulty and 
confusion, by the general positions which Christians have advanced 
ecumenically. Perhaps the cumulative influence of the ecumenical 
movement is most in evidence at this point. What foreign board now 
proceeds, or dares to proceed, in open flouting of the principle of 
“partnership,” first arrived at ecumenically? What church has not 
benefited from the repeated declaration of the ecumenical movement 
that the very essence of the Church’s function is evangelism ? Moreover, 
ecumenical positions involve judgment. What group of Christians 
which accepts racial segregation, either openly or covertly, does not 
feel the pressure of ecumenical consensus against this devilish practice ? 
What group since the rise of the ecumenical movement dares to identify 
its Christian cause with the cause of its nation or civilization? Who 
among us is not filled with shame at the ecumenical exposure of the 
fact that we cannot sit at the Lord’s table together? Other things are 
doubtless involved in ecumenical action; these three — inspiration, 
enlightenment and judgment — are at its very heart. 

None of them, however, are enforced ; their authority is intrinsic. 
Unquestionably one of the most important facts about the modern 
ecumenical development is that it does not rest in any respect upon 
coercion. No ecumenical agency possesses power to enforce its decisions 
and agreements. No ecumenical agency desires such power. The 
authority and influence of the ecumenical movement rest solely upon 
the truth of its pronouncements, the evident need of its appeals. Its 
power is wholly moral. For this reason, the faithful following of the 
steps involved in creating the “ecumenical mind” are of such great 
importance. They insure high-quality work ; they insure, that is, work 
— whatever form it may take — of sufficient truth and intrinsic power 
as to compel conscience. 

Even so, great problems are raised. The strength of the ecumenical 
movement constitutes its greatest present weakness. Realizing that no 
compulsive power is attached to ecumenical pronouncement and action, 
we have been rather too much content to throw our wisdom to the winds, 
hoping that its seeds will somehow take root and bear fruit. In very 
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fundamental analysis, this is in truth all that we can do. But we should 
not do it naively. We should do it in full awareness of the obstacles 
in the way of acceptance of ecumenical truth; we should do so using 
the best strategy for overcoming those obstacles which we are capable 
of devising. 

On the whole, it would appear that the basic problems are two-fold. 
Acceptance of ecumenical truth is hindered first by a constellation of 
issues under the general head of institutional rigidity, and by a similar 
grouping under the head of communication. 

The institutional rigidities which thwart ecumenical action are the 
proper subject for trained sociological inquiry. We make no pretensions 
to the possession of such specialized knowledge (thereby even here 
falling short of a principle insisted upon elsewhere !), and can therefore 
here indicate only certain rough areas of inquiry, without exhaustive 
analysis. The general problem may be formulated somewhat as follows : 
granted that ecumenical action is relevant in ultimate analysis to insti- 
tutions, that is to churches and other agencies, in and through which 
Christians live and in part express themselves, how may these institutions 
be changed in the direction of ecumenical thought? It is not necessary 
to argue here as to whether it is desirable to change these institutions 
or not. We take it that there is a general agreement that such change 
is desirable, else the ecumenical movement would not have arisen at 
all nor would it have any present support. Neither are we concerned 
to argue for any particular direction of change. It may or may not be 
true that the agencies involved in the world mission of the church should 
be changed according to the findings of Madras, and the churches 
changed according to the findings of Amsterdam. The determinative 
factor in this matter is the inherent truth involved in all of these findings. 
Change will be defensible and will be desired according to that inherent 
truth. Our problem is as to how any degree of truth ecumenically 
arrived at finds its way into the structures of the Christian movement, 
and as to how the rigidities of institutions may be made flexible to 
receive this truth. 

Within this general problem, four points are of perhaps particular 
significance. Others may appear, and a more expert and profound 
analysis may discard these altogether in the interests of others. Of 
these, the first concerns the natural inflexibility of institutions. There 
is involved in any organization which has its own history, its own consti- 
tution and common law, its own memberships and officials, and its 
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own purposes, a series of habit patterns. Some of these institutional 
habits may rest, in the case of churches, upon doctrinal convictions ; 
some may rest upon legal action of the institution; some may rest 
upon custom. They will all conspire to produce certain identifiable 
mores which will be the distinctive mores of that institution. This 
complex of habit-patterns not only identifies the institution ; it makes 
its rightful impact upon those who are born into the institution or 
otherwise join it. That is to say that habit-patterns are created not only 
by the institution but also they help to create the institution. There is 
an inner interaction involved, which tends to resist outside influences, 
unless those influences can somehow be presented as from within, thus 
taking their ameliorative place within the already prescribed pattern of life. 

Second, institutions must of necessity generate vested interests. 
These will include interests of property, of conviction, of programme and 
work. They also include the interests of membership and constituency. 
All of these interests must be protected, else the institution itself perishes. 
A church cannot be deprived of its property any more than it can afford 
to lose the constituency which supports it. Neither can it give away 
the heritage which has caused it to be a distinctive institution. Moreover, 
the greater the institution the greater its interest, not only in quantity, 
but in the strength with which the interest must be defended. There is 
here, too, a multiplying factor which, far from welcoming any change 
which strikes at the interests of the institution, inherently resists such 
a change. It is, one suspects, for these reasons that agreements of 
comity are so difficult to reach and respect. A natural propulsion 
within the institution in regard to the interests which make it an insti- 
tution force it to break the bounds of such agreements. 

A third factor is closely allied to the second, namely a tendency 
toward the self-generation of pride within institutions. The necessity 
of defending the interests of heritage, of function, of even property, 
constituency and finance, require justification of this defence. The 
justification may have perfectly legitimate roots as for instance when 
our respective churches defend their distinctive convictions, and therefore 
their distinctive functions, and therefore their necessary organization, 
property, programmes and the like. But the necessity of constant justifi- 
cation is a necessity which powerfully stimulates human pride in the 
thing which is justified. Not only is pride stimulated, but it is stimulated 
around that which is precious and of high value. The impulses to pride, 
therefore, tend to be slurred over by the value of the thing we are proud 
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of, and pride becomes called by another name. The moment when 
we begin to revel in the heritage of the Baptist, Presbyterian, Lutheran, 
Anglican communions, or in the heritage of the ecumenical movement, 
is the moment when we should inquire of ourselves whether we are 
valuing the heritage in a proper way, or whether we have become the 
victims simply of institutional pride. 

The fourth and final factor in institutional rigidity is ina way common 
to the other three. It is the fact that institutions must of necessity be 
responsible for their self-perpetuation as institutions. Habit patterns, 
we noticed, have a tendency to react upon successive generations, 
moulding them to the institutional image, perpetuating the institution. 
Interests must be defended, and in being defended tend to multiply. 
The institution as a whole must be justified, and in being justified becomes 
more and more entrenched in the mind of the justifier. There is, no 
matter at what point we take hold, a kind of inner logic which requires 
the self-perpetuation of the institutions. Change which tends to modify 
the institution as institution, for instance a proposal for church union, 
will of necessity be resisted by this inner logic. 

If these points hold as a true analysis of institutions, two conclusions 
may perhaps be drawn. The first is, that there is simply no point 
in complaining about the prevailing situation. An all but independent 
power or dynamic is at work in institutions, which cannot be denied, 
and which will always be in operation even if the old institutions are 
abolished and new ones are set up. Ecumenical strategy in dealing 
with Christian institutions will not bewail this fact, but will recognize 
it as the powerful force that it is, and deal with it accordingly. Second, 
every point seem to indicate that change can come to the institution 
only from within. This is to say that, if a church is presented from 
the outside with a demand that it reform, the church will almost of 
necessity inevitably resist the demand. We say “‘almost” because within 
Christian institutions there is always the possibility of transcending even 
the logic of institutions by the power of the Holy Spirit. But the tendency 
will be to resist demands for change which come from the outside. 
On the other hand, if the element of change can be introduced as from 
within the institution, in its own terms and in reference to its own 
interests, it is possible for the change to become effective. At this point, 
however, great caution must be exercised, lest in presenting the change 
desired in congenial terms, the demand for change become so domesti- 
cated as to lose its force, and no change result. This is perhaps one 
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of the most crucial dangers of the ecumenical movement at present, 
for it may be that the official representatives of the churches in the 
ecumenical movement may be so tempted to interpret ecumenical insight 
and judgment in terms congenial to their own constituencies as to rob 
those insights and judgments of their power. On the other hand, the 
proper presentation and advocacy of ecumenical truth within the insti- 
tution may prove to be a leaven more powerful than we yet dream. 

The second major cluster of problems centres around the issue of 
communication. How is the “ecumenical mind” communicated? We 
have noted that the channel of coercive power is rightly denied to the 
ecumenical movement. We have noted further that the very things 
which the ecumenical movement has to offer, namely inspiration, 
enlightenment and judgment, are naturally resisted by the institutions 
to which they are addressed. The combination of this lack of power 
and of this inherent resistance defines the problem of communication 
with which the ecumenical movement is faced. To these factors must 
be added a third, namely, the recognition that the printed word, whether 
in newspaper, book or short statement, rarely carries power to compel 
conscience and will. However useful and necessary literature is for the 
nurture of an idea, it is rare indeed that the power of an idea can be 
conveyed by this means. Frequently one notes the tendency to rely 
too heavily upon various items of printed matter, and always one notes 
a disappointment in their effectiveness. Without decrying the need 
for adequate literature at every step, one must look elsewhere for the 
primary means of communicating ecumenical truth. 

On the whole, two channels of communication remain. The first 
is the development of an ecumenical habit of thinking and acting ; 
the second is the use of the power of persons in whom the ecumenical 
idea and mind is a glowing reality. 

The ecumenical movement is on the whole young, and there has 
therefore been little opportunity to develop among its constituent insti- 
tutions a habit of thought and action in harmony with it. Some excep- 
tions are noteworthy. Following World War II, for instance, it was 
at once recognized that relief and reconstruction efforts in Europe 
must be undertaken cooperatively. A few exceptions simply established 
the general pattern of action in this important field of work. As the 
years have gone by, the habit of thinking, planning and acting in reference 
to inter-church aid on the Continent in ecumenical terms has increased. 
Here has been developed a habit-pattern which has, to everyone’s 
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gratification, superseded a purely institutional one. It has not been easy. 
Misunderstanding, tension, strain have all been involved, and probably 
inevitably so as institutions began to accommodate their habitual way 
of thinking and working to a new pattern. The process, however, has 
communicated a portion of the “ecumenical mind” with undeniable 
power and effectiveness. It was done without coercion, and will be 
maintained without coercion. It was done through the development 
of a habit-pattern ecumenically conceived and worked out. Through 
such means we may venture to look for the further communication 
of ecumenical truth in other areas. 

Even this, however, is ultimately dependent upon people who, 
committed to the ecumenical mind, throw their influence behind its 
realization in their respective institutions. There is no need to belabour 
the point, and we shall return shortly to a particular issue in connection 
with it. We must never, however, be betrayed into thinking that the 
ecumenical movement can progress without the weight and power of 
personal experience behind it. This is of more value than imposing 
structure ; it is of greater power than coercion. Ecumenical strategy 
will demand a ceaseless vigilance in order that increasing numbers 
of people may be captured by the truth which it may be given. 

If these be our problems, where may we look for solutions ? On the 
whole the ecumenical movement has been relatively successful in forming 
a common mind. On the whole, it has been relatively unsuccessful in 
throwing its agreements and concerns back upon its constituency. The 
process has been too much upward, and not enough in reverse. Stubborn 
difficulties of institutional rigidity and of communication are involved. 
What lines of advance may we discern ? 

First, ecumenical strategy should exploit the demands of the external 
situation to the full. There are some situations which call for united 
action by the churches and other Christian agencies, or no action at 
all. There can be, for instance, no approach to government on a sectarian 
basis ; it must be a cooperative approach. We have come to take this 
for granted, and to guide our actions accordingly. What, however, 
of other situations external to the church? Are there not some, lacking 
the coercive power of government absolutely to refuse a hearing except 
on their own terms, which nevertheless do intrinsically demand ecumenical 
action? One thinks of state universities, or universities and colleges 
as a whole for that matter. Individualistic appeals to these campuses 
are permitted ; but the best advice is that a cooperative voice is more 
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advisable if the evangelistic appeal is to be heard. Is this not an external 
situation which in its nature demands ecumenical planning, and which 
should therefore be pursued in this fashion? Exceedingly careful and 
honest inquiry will be needed to discover which of the many situations 
external to the church truly and intrinsically demand a cooperative 
approach, and sloppy thinking on ‘this subject will not advance the 
ecumenical cause. Some situations may be more powerfully affected 
by a sectarian approach. As however ecumenical truth is gained on 
this subject, and as the demands of these external situations are honestly 
met, a body of ecumenical habit will emerge. Herein is an approach 
to institutions, and a means of general communication alike, of as 
yet virtually unexplored possibilities. 

Second, it is important to bring into ecumenical processes those 
people who stand at the center of institutional life. Unless an institution 
is in the final stages of its development, so rigid that only outright revo- 
lution may bring any change, there is a real possibility of modification, 
even in fundamental aspects of its life, providing that the modification 
is proposed at the right time, in the right place, in reference to the right 
need and in the right terms. But who is qualified to judge these matters 
save people who are at the heart of that institution? In their constant 
search for new participants, ecumenical agencies should proceed with 
due recognition of the strategic role played by persons of responsibility. 
Such persons, participating by the steps outlined previously, will be 
able to translate the “ecumenical mind” into terms relevant to their 
own institutions. The “ecumenical mind” thus enters into the inner 
logic and working of the institution itself, rather than standing as it 
were on the outside appealing for a hearing. This is not to argue that 
the ecumenical movement should be made up solely of people with 
institutional responsibility. It must be representative of all elements 
within the Church. It is, however, to suggest the further development 
of a strategy that has been only just begun. 

Third, existing ecumenical structures should be exploited to the full. 
This is not to urge that they should be enlarged into superstructures 
which might, by their very size, entertain a hope of imposing their 
view upon their constitutencies. Not at all. It is to urge, however, 
that we have as yet only glimpsed the possibilities inherent in ecumenical 
organizations. They have been used for the most part to date in the 
movement upwards toward the development of ecumenical consensus 
of conviction. They have not, however, used their moral authority in 
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requesting, systematically and with determination, a report by their 
member agencies on recommended ecumenical action. Why should 
they not ? Is it sufficient simply to pass on to the churches a recommended 
action ? Is it not rather irresponsible to let it go at that and not follow 
through to see if any action has been taken? One suspects that if 
ecumenical bodies developed the habit of issuing reports on the degree 
to which their constituent agencies had carried out action agreed 
upon previously, a very considerable impetus would be given to 
the habit of thinking and acting ecumenically. It is, in other words, 
now too easy to ignore the actions of a Madras or an Amsterdam. 
It is as important to make people account for their actions as it is to 
get them to agree to take action. Should there not be an ecumenical 
accounting, regularly, without compulsion, but with determination ? 

Fourth, and perhaps most difficult, there should be developed as 
thoroughly as possible the habit and attitude of learning, as people 
participate in the ecumenical movement. Ecumenical discussions fre- 
quently convey the impression that people are there to defend positions, 
or heritages, or traditions, rather than to learn. No single method will 
ensure such a spiritual change. Deeper worship at ecumenical gatherings 
will help. The mood and tone of ecumenical meetings as they are set 
up and conducted will help. The advance material sent to delegates 
and members of committees will help. Various means will need to be 
used, but the general object must be kept clearly in mind. One suspects 
that the Holy Spirit does not work most easily when a man is defending 
himself or his organization. One suspects that the Spirit moves with 
a man when his defences are down, and he is in the humble mood of 
seeking greater knowledge from both God and man. 





BRITISH CHURCHES AND WORLD AFFAIRS 


BY 
R. D. REES 


Some Trends of Thought 


At the risk of over-simplification or superficiality, it might be said 
that many British Christian leaders have become realistic in their thinking 
after the experiences of the recent world war. They support the United 
Nations, but not with the religious fervour and hope with which their 
fathers and elder brethren supported the League of Nations after the 
first world war. Again, they distrust a too easy-going “togetherness,” 
as if mere contacts between peoples would inevitably produce more 
friendliness and as if mere friendliness between peoples would inevitably 
control the political and economic forces of the world. As international 
affairs are largely determined by relations between States, it is held 
to be at least as important to go to the place where actual decisions 
are made to represent the concerns of the Churches as to promote 
general goodwill or to hold conferences, helpful though these may be. 

Furthermore, the word “peace” for many British Christians has 
lately become a word to avoid. Not because they have lost interest 
in the future or hope, still less because they believe in war. Quite the 
contrary. But the word “peace” has become ambiguous because it is 
used (or abused) by some who, to get what they call peace, promote 
a cold war and kindle the flames of hatred. By others the word “peace” 
is used as if it were the ultimate good from which all other blessings 
would flow, instead of being the fruit of righteousness, truth, love and 
justice in the relations of men and States with each other. It is a case 
of “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God...” 

Apart from the leaders and more intelligent members of the Churches 
in Britain, it would have to be admitted that there is much apathy in 
regard to international affairs. Perhaps it is almost inevitable that 
real concern should be confined to a minority in every country and 
that this should also be true even of the Churches. The policy would 
then be to create a well-instructed influential minority, bringing the 
Christian conscience to bear on the issues that trouble the life of the 
nations and working to remove the causes of tension and conflict. 


This is what is now being attempted by the Churches in Britain in a 
concerted movement. 
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A Policy for the Churches 


United action was taken in April 1951 to select seven issues which 
would form a policy for joint action in international affairs. The 
substance of these points will be explained later. At the moment we 
are dwelling on the strategy. It was partly a reaction to the Stockholm 
peace appeal and the efforts of the British Peace Committee to capture 
the support of the Churches. The British Council of Churches refused 
to follow that secular lead, but worked out a line of action of its own 
as a positive alternative. The seven-point policy was put forward in 
the belief that “a concerted movement within the Churches could do 
much to combat apathy... and direct men’s thoughts, hopes, prayers 
and activities into positive channels that make for peace.” 

It was a considerable asset that many of the constituent Churches 
of the British Council have departments that are concerned with social 
and international affairs and that these departments are represented in 
the international work of the Council. If each Church would adopt 
this policy as its own and work it out through its own machinery, it 
was thought that something much more effective could be done to 
reach the grass roots — the parishes and congregations which often 
seem so remote. At the time of writing, the constituent Churches are 
in process of referring the seven-point policy to their legislative bodies, 
which usually meet only once a year. The Church of England, the 
Church of Scotland, the Methodist Church, Baptists, Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians have given or are soon likely to give general approval, 
commending the policy to their own people for study and action. In 
some cases the literature has been widely distributed, not by the Council 
but by the responsible authorities and the special department of the 
Churches concerned. This is an excellent beginning. Co-operation 
takes on a new reality when co-operative work is regarded not as some 
one else’s responsibility but as your own. 

Another feature of the effort is that the Missionary Societies have 
participated with the Churches. In Britain there are two parallel organ- 
isations for co-operation, one of Missionary Societies at Edinburgh House, 
London, the other of Churches at 39, Doughty Street, and they are drawing 
steadily closer. The International Department of the Council is a 
meeting ground for official representatives from both sides. On many 
international issues such as the problem of race relations, Central 
African Federation or policies in East Asia, the experience of the leaders 
of Missionary Societies has been of the first importance. 
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Seven Points for Action 


The selection of issues for united action was made partly on the 
basis of some suggestions put forward by the Archbishop of York at 
a big meeting in the Central Hall, Westminster (March 1951), partly 
from the experience of work which the Council had already begun to 
take in hand. These points, as referred to the churches for approval, 
were stated as follows: 

I. “We Intend to Stay Together” 

To maintain and if possible strengthen available means of communi- 
cation and intercourse with the leaders and members of the Churches 
in Eastern Europe and East Asia, in an effort to prevent the grave 
misunderstandings that arise from isolation on both sides, and to hold firmly 
by the unity that God has given us through the World Council of Churches. 


If. European Unity 
To emphasise the common spiritual inheritance which binds the 
people of the British Isles to the other peoples of Europe and to promote 
a deeper understanding of their problems, so that the Churches may 
make their distinctive contribution to European unity. 


Ill. The Law of Nations 
To support H.M. Government and the United Nations in their 
efforts to uphold the Law of Nations, to resist aggression and to succour 
its victims. (It is recognised that some from a no less Christian conviction 
cannot support resistance by military action.) 


IV. Persistence in Negotiation 
To support H.M. Government and the United Nations in persistent 
attempts, over a period of years if necessary, to negotiate with Soviet 
Russia and with the People’s Republic of China a just and workable 
settlement of outstanding problems that threaten the peace of the world. 


V. Race Relations 
To oppose racial discrimination wherever it is found, at home or 
overseas ; in particular to support and apply the principle of partnership 
in all relationships, official and personal, with other members of the 
multi-racial Commonwealth to which we belong. 


VI. Overseas Service to the Churches 
To urge immediate increased support to the overseas service of the 
Churches, so that adequate personnel and money may enable them to 
take full advantage of the opportunity still open to them to proclaim 
the Gospel and lay the spiritual foundations on which alone a just and 
peaceful order of society may be established. 
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VII. Assistance to Under-Developed Peoples 


To support the efforts of H.M. Government to give social and 
economic assistance to the peoples of Asia and Africa through colonial 
development schemes and the Colombo Plan, even if it means reducing 
standards of living in this country. 


It will be seen that the first two points are in the main concerned 
with the ecumenical life of the Churches, the next two with the action 
of our own and other governments and, the last three with the peoples 
of Asia and Africa whom the Churches desire to serve. But that is 
only a very rough classification which is not meant to be pressed. All 
seven points are intended to indicate ways in which the Churches can 
work together to attack the causes of conflict and contribute to inter- 
national justice and peace. 


Promoting a Movement 


The International Department of the British Council of Churches 
conceives of its task as a two-fold one, in relation to the government 
and the United Nations on the one hand, and in relation to the constituent 
churches and their members on the other. The latter function takes 
the Council on to difficult ground, as its resources in personnel and 
money are extremely limited. It is, of course, quite impossible to maintain 


direct contact between the Council and individual Church members or 
congregations, except by occasional correspondence and visits or through 
members of the Ecumenical Fellowship who are comparatively few 
in number. There is a direct link (on paper), with local Councils of 
Churches in about one hundred and fifty towns or districts, but their 
effectiveness varies ; few are really strong. For that reason the effort 
has also been made to work through each constituent church body using 
the contacts and organisation that each possesses. Some are highly orga- 
nised, others much less so. But there has been real progress along this line. 

A short pamphlet printing the seven points of the joint policy with 
a brief commentary on each and questions for discussion was printed 
and distributed through the churches. About 15,000 copies have been 
sold. It is a very modest circulation when the millions of nominal 
Church members are considered. Actually this pamphlet has gained 
more attention than any other recent publication of the Council, partly 
because of the co-operation of the authorities of the Churches, partly 
because of the attractive format in which it is printed (an important 
point), and partly because many have felt that here at last the churches 
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had something important and practical to offer as guidance to Church 
members perplexed, frustrated and looking for help of this kind. 

It was hoped to arrange large public meetings in important centres 
of population. Except for one such meeting in London there have 
been very few. In Britain large meetings are not now in favour 
unless some outstanding issue or personality stirs the public mind. 
Instead there have been numerous smaller meetings where discussion 
and questions have been more possible. This may have done more 
good in the long run. The co-operation of the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration has been readily offered. Within the last year the voices of Bishop 
Berggrav of Norway, the Bishop of Chichester, Dr. Frederick Nolde, Dr. 
Norman Goodall and other speakers have reached millions of people to 
interest them in the concern of the Churches for international affairs. 

The seven points, as will be seen, are phrased in general terms. They 
form a definite policy but do not as yet offer a detailed programme. 
When it is clear what support can be relied on from the Churches after 
they have all taken formal action, the International Department of the 
Council can go forward to implement each point in the policy in appro- 
priate ways. But meanwhile the Department has not been idle. Action 
has been taken on some of the seven points where it was clear that 
there would be approval by the Churches, and on some other matters 


of international concern that fall outside these points. The following 
paragraphs will illustrate what is being done. 


Christians East and West 


In considering how to implement the first point of the policy as 
described above, the Churches that are members of the British Council 
have felt deeply perplexed. Some of their fellow-Christians in East 
Asia are cut off from fellowship more severely than those in East Europe. 
Western Christians cannot write to their friends in China, much less 
exchange visits. It would be embarrassing and dangerous to these 
friends. Even to mention certain persons on this page might bring 
them into further trouble. There is little we can do except pray, though 
that is itself a great deal and of first importance. 

The International Department of the British Council of Churches is 
anxious to give guidance to those who may be puzzled as to their attitude 
to fellow-Christians behind the Iron Curtains in Asia or Europe. Steps 
are being taken to encourage one or two writers to speak out of their 
personal experience about the need for imagination to understand the 
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pressure under which our friends are living and to withhold judgment, 
indeed to search our own hearts and repent of past sins lest we be self- 
righteous in the sight of God. 

As to personal intercourse with Christians in Eastern Europe, some 
in this country believe it would be better not to attempt any exchange 
of visits, as they will almost certainly be used for political purposes and 
bring our friends into danger now or later. But many long for the 
opportunity to meet and talk with fellow-Christians who are so liable 
to misjudge us, as we no doubt misjudge them. There was great interest 
when the Quaker mission last year broke through to Moscow, but there 
would be reluctance on the part of Church leaders to be dependent 
on invitations from secular peace committees behind the iron curtain 
in whose purposes there is little confidence. Meanwhile friendly messages 
have been sent to Orthodox and Baptist leaders in Moscow, there is 
hope that some delegates from Churches in Eastern Europe will be at 
Lund in August, and support is given to the work of the Inter-Church 
Aid Department in this country which is cooperating with the World 
Council of Churches. 

But all this falls short of what is needed to prevent both sides from 
estrangement and suspicions that lead to enmity, which is the cause 
of conflict and the very opposite of Christian fellowship. It is grievous 


to be called war-mongers and other hard names. A true Christian peace 
must be built on foundations of trust and love. 


Race Relations 


The British people are part of a multi-racial Commonwealth in 
which the great majority of men are of non-European and coloured 
races. It would be impossible for the Republic of India, the Dominions 
of Pakistan and Ceylon and the 60 million inhabitants of the colonial 
territories to stand together in a Commonwealth based on a doctrine 
of white supremacy. The only basis is partnership in mutual respect 
for one another. But much remains to be done in eradicating racial 
superiority and working out the implications of partnership. The 
Churches throughout the Commonwealth have a responsibility and an 
opportunity here. 

A proposal for Central Africa Federation is under consideration by 
the Governments of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland 
and the United Kingdom Government. The British Council of Churches at 
its meeting in April of this year offered guidance to its members in 
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a statement which pointed out that fundamental questions of human 
relationships between men of different races were raised, the handling 
of which would have far-reaching repercussions. In Central Africa, 
unlike for example the Gold Coast or Nigeria, two main races have 
made their permanent homes, the African and the European. Both 
have their contribution to make to the total life of the community ; 
neither can be ignored. The future peace and prosperity of the territories, 
the Council said, must be sought neither by way of the domination of 
either race, nor by way of the segregation of the races, but by way of 
partnership. To that end fear and mistrust on both sides must be 
removed. The co-operation of the churches and missions in Central 
Africa is being sought, congregations and local Councils of Churches 
in Britain are asked to study these issues and express their concern 
to members of Parliament if advisable, and representations have been 
made by the Council to the Colonial Office in London. 

The British Government is responsible for three territories in Southern 
Africa, Basutoland, Swaziland and the Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
whose chiefs put themselves under the protection of the Crown towards 
the end of the last century. The Government of the Union of South 
Africa have been renewing their claim to incorporate these territories in the 
Union. There is strong opposition from the African peoples concerned, 
who fear the racial discrimination to which they would then be subjected. 
The British Council of Churches, conscious of wide support behind 
it, has declared its conviction that no transfer of these territories 
to the Union Government should be made except with the full consent 
of the peoples concerned and has made appropriate representations to 
the Secretary of State in London, urging also increased measures for 
the economic and social welfare of these territories. The operative 
words are “full consent,’ which go beyond the pledge of successive 
Governments that there would be “consultation.” 

The case of Seretse Khama has been attracting much attention 
in Parliament and in the press. He is the grandson of the great chief 
Khama of the Bechuanaland Protectorate, who accepted the Christian 
faith and came to London to see Queen Victoria. In 1948 Seretse 
married an English girl in London and there were grave dissensions 
in his tribe. The then British Government would not recognise him as 
chief for at least five years or let him live in the tribal area. The present 
Government has excluded him permanently from the chieftainship, in 
the hope of promoting the stability of the tribe. The British people 
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are most easily roused by a personal case in which there may be injustice 
or racial discrimination. Was this a case which the Churches should 
take up? The issues were not clear, but it seemed that the Government 
had not given sufficient reasons for their action. Accordingly the Council 
asked its President, the Archbishop of Canterbury, to seek an interview 
with the Secretary of State, Lord Salisbury, to express the concern of 
the Churches and to clarify certain questions. The Archbishop was 
accompanied by Mr. Kenneth Grubb, Dr. Norman Goodall and the 
Rev. R. K. Orchard, secretary of the London Missionary Society which 
sent Dr. David Livingstone a century ago to the area of that tribe. 

Many leaders and members of the Churches in Britain see in the 
relations between the white and coloured races grave danger to the 
peace of the world. They are determined to oppose racial discrimination 
wherever it rears its ugly head,and to promote relations of trust and 
friendship in a growing partnership. Britain itself offers an opportunity, 
for there are 11,000 coloured students and at least 40,000 coloured 
workers in this country. A growing number of churches and voluntary 
organisations in which Christians play a leading part are engaged in 
meeting ships as they arrive, finding accommodation in our overcrowded 
cities, offering hospitality, organising visits and trying to welcome these 
guests and more permanent settlers so that they may feel at home and 
become part of the community. Many who are here as students to-day 
will be leaders of their own people tomorrow. These efforts should 
bear fruit in removing the causes of racial friction and so contribute 
to the cause of peace in many parts of the world. 


Britain and Europe 


The Churches in Britain have not as yet made any very conscious 
efforts to carry out the policy described in the second of the seven points 
listed above, but have welcomed the work of the Ecumenical Commission 
on European Co-operation. 

But in a variety of ways the Churches have been sharing in the life 
of Europe. Outstanding churchmen have visited Britain— some in 
connection with meetings of the World Council of Churches committees, 
as in the case of Bishop Berggrav who gave the broadcast referred to 
above, others who were invited for special purposes. Bishop Dibelius 
of Berlin spoke at the Westminster meeting on international affairs 
and visited Sheffield. Bishop Hanns Lilje of Hanover has come over 
more than once. There have been parties of British Churchmen fre- 
quently visiting European countries. The Inter-Church Aid Department 
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has maintained two representatives resident in Germany as liaison 
officers with the German Churches — the Rev. F. W. T. Craske and 
the Rev. Bryce Nisbet. Delegates have been sent each year to the 
Kirchentag in Germany, and this will be done again this year. 

The Inter-Church Aid Department has also maintained officers 
for relief work and liaison with the Greek Orthodox Church. It has 
sent theological literature to eighty college and University libraries in 
Europe. It has brought twenty students to study for a year in British 
theological colleges and has encouraged the formation of 160 active 
“links” between individuals or groups in Britain and opposite numbers 
particularly in Germany, as part of a church to church scheme. Fifty- 
six European priests and pastors are assisted in their work among 
300,000 European voluntary workers now in Britain. 


Relations with American Churches 


A new interest and concern has been taken up by the International 
Department of the British Council of Churches this past winter. In 
December Dr. Frederick Nolde came over from Paris where he was 
attending the U.N. General Assembly. Members of the Department 
discussed with him questions raised by the anti-Communist campaign 
in the United States, the American attitude to the moral effects of 
rearmament and the desirability of a common Anglo-American statement 
on Colonial questions. This was followed by a discussion with American 
members of the W.C.C. Executive and staff who came to London in 
February, where the interest centred on policies in East Asia on which 
there were differences of view. This latter point has been pursued further 
by the exchange of papers in which these differences are being examined, 
with special emphasis on basic assumptions and their effect upon future 
policies, e.g. in regard to the future of Japan, relations with the People’s 
Government of China at Peking and the problem of Formosa. It is 
hoped that leaders of the churches on both sides may arrive at a fuller 
understanding and come nearer to a common mind, with the hope of 
exercising some influence in the two countries, if that should prove 
possible. 

A regular interchange of preachers between Britain and America 
in the summer months has been carried on for several years by a special 
committee. Though its primary aim has not been in the sphere of 
international affairs, this exchange is undoubtedly helping to strengthen 
the links between the churches and peoples of the two countries. 
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Some Other Activities 

Mention should be made, however briefly, of the continuing and 
deep concern for refugees and the efforts made in Britain to support 
the proposals of the Beirut Conference on Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East. Interest in human rights and religious liberty has led the 
Department to follow closely the drafting of the U.N. Covenant of 
Human Rights and also the European Convention on Human Rights. 
The International Department has also shared in the work of the Religious 
Bodies Consultative Committee which exists to facilitate co-operation 


in international affairs between Anglicans, Free Churchmen, Roman 
Catholics and Jews. 


The Christian Temper 

In conclusion attention may be drawn to a paragraph which forms 
part of the Pamphlet “Christians and World Affairs.” It is asked, 
what is there distinctive of the Christian, his attitudes and beliefs ? 
Six points are suggested for personal use in times of meditation, prayer 
and action which would encourage each reader to set for himself a 
standard higher than he could bear, but for the grace of God. The 
six points are as follows: 

1. Try to read the signs of the times, ask what God is doing 
in His world to-day and seek first His Kingdom and His righteousness. 

2. Take every opportunity to challenge those who say that a 
third world war is inevitable, as an atheistic doctrine which denies 
the love and power of God. 

3. Believe that truth is sacred, seek to be better informed than 
other people, recognise how hard it is to see ourselves as others 
see us and make a great effort of imagination to discover how men 
in other nations live and how they feel. 

4. Recognise that there is a great upsurge of the peoples of 
Asia and Africa which we should not deplore or fear but welcome, 
seeking to find ways of sharing with them more of the material and 
spiritual inheritance which we enjoy. 

5. Resolve that in our attitude to those with whom we disagree, 
and whom we may have to resist, we will never descend to the level 
of hatred, put away all contemptuous or self-righteous denunciation 
and pray to be taught by Christ how to forgive and love to the uttermost. 

6. Pray faithfully in private each day, and in company with 
fellow-Christians whenever possible, for those in every nation who 
bear responsibility in Church and State, that they may be saved 
from false choices and do only the will of God. 
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THE CHRISTIAN WITNESS 
TO THE WORLD OF NATIONS 


BY 


O. FREDERICK NOLDE 


Among the Christian Churches around the world there is a growing 
conviction that the presentation of a strong Christian witness to the 
world of nations is an inescapable obligation of our common faith. 
The spiritual, moral, and physical devastations of two general wars 
in one generation, and the fears and frustrations of the present insecurity, 
underscore the need for responsible Christian action at the international 
level. The external needs, however, are for the Christian less imperative 
than the inner compulsions of faith. Even if the world scene were less 
stormy, less fraught with perils for the whole of mankind, the Christian 
community would still be under the divine command to bring the inter- 
national realm as well as every other area of life under the judgment of 
Christ. 

The increasing awareness of this obligation has been in the forefront 
of the ecumenical movement of our time. It has been reflected in the 
establishment and reinforcement of national church commissions o1 
world order. It has been expressed in international Christian consult- 
ations on critical issues in world affairs. It has led to the establishment, 
by the World Council of Churches and the International Missionary 
Council, of the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs. 
From a specialized interest of certain groups within the Churches, the 
work for peace and justice has become a major concern of the Christian 
world fellowship as a whole. 

The new developments in the Christian witness to the international 
order have been in many respects too recent to permit a thorough eva- 
luation. More experience, more years of experimentation and growth, 
will undoubtedly be required to test the validity of procedures now being 
evolved. On the other hand, it is important that these procedures be 
more widely known and appraised among our Churches, in order that 
their further development may benefit from the understanding, judgment, 
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and support of Christian people around the world. To this end, five 
aspects of the current work for world order are here briefly set forth. 


1. The Christian message has meaning for relations between peoples and 
nations as well as individuals, but without technical skill and hard 
study, this meaning cannot be understood and carried out. 


The purposes of the Church “are and must remain to proclaim the 
gospel of God’s love in Jesus Christ to all mankind, to administer the 
sacraments, to fulfil the Christian idea of fellowship and to guide the 
souls of her children in the ways of holiness.” + Since world problems 
have their roots ultimately in the hearts of persons, the proclamation 
of the gospel stands as a primary Christian contribution to world peace 
and justice. 

In the last decade the churches in many lands have come to realize 
that they are called upon to make a further contribution. Drawing 
upon the full resources of the Christian faith they have sought to speak 
positively of God’s will for the state, for society, for international life, 
and all that goes to make up the life of the world as a whole. They 
have come to see that the Christian message, particularly in its ethical 
implications, has meaning for relations between peoples and nations 
as well as individuals. 

The process whereby Christian teaching can be effectively related 
to an international problem involves more than the announcement of a 
general Christian truth or a biblical quotation. A problem must be 
carefully analyzed in order to determine the facts by which it is charac- 
terized. Thereafter the pertinent Christian truth must be interpreted 
in such a way that its relevance is clear and its application politically 
possible. To ensure the greatest likelihood of an effective impact, 
virtually every problem must be approached in this manner. Consider, 
for example, the broad steps which were involved in drafting an article 
on religious freedom in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

The World Council of Churches and the International Missionary 
Council had adopted a Declaration on Religious Liberty in which the 
basis for human rights was established in the nature and destiny of man 
by virtue of his creation, redemption, and calling. In order that this 
broad position might lead to an adequate formulation, situations in 
many parts of the world involving both the observance and denial of 


1 J. H. O_puHamM, ed., The Oxford Conference, Official Report (Chicago: Willett, 
Clark & Company, 1937), pp. 153-154. 
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religious freedom were surveyed. Thereafter an analysis was projected 
to identify the particular ways in which the expression of religious 
freedom might take place. As a result it was found that man should 
be able to manifest his religion or belief alone or in community with 
others, and in public or private. It was further found that this manifest- 
ation takes on a variety of forms and that worship, teaching, practice 
and observance would serve as inclusive categories. Missionary needs 
indicated that a particular importance must be attached to the freedom 
to change one’s religion or belief. In the study by which these components 
of religious freedom were identified, Christian leaders from many parts 
of the world participated. As a result of extensive study and investigation, 
the churches were able to make a fairly precise representation which 
flowed from their distinctive conviction and experience. The article 
which was finally incorporated in the Universal Declaration reads : 


Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, conscience and religion; 
this right includes freedom to change his religion or belief, and freedom, 
either alone or in community with others and in public or private, to 
manifest his religion or belief in teaching, practice, worship and observ- 
ance. 


. Resolutions and statements by Church agencies may have general 
educational value, but they have political effect only if their influence 


is felt at the time and place where decisions of international political 
importance are reached. 


The adoption of resolutions and statements by churches and church 
agencies has been no uncommon practice. Such formulations have 
doubtless had educational value for drafters and readers — perhaps 
more for the former — but too frequently no effort was made to plan 
an outlet or to register them at the point of political decision. In many 
cases they have condemned a past wrong and have neglected to offer 
an ethical directive for the course which should be followed. More 
recently the churches have sought to forecast critical situations or to 
anticipate issues for international debate and to draft policy recommend- 
ations in such a way that they could be attuned to the level of inter- 
national political consideration. 

A general illustration of this can be found in the manner in which the 
C.C.I.A. prepares for each session of the United Nations General 
Assembly. The transactions of past sessions are studied to discover 
“unfinished business” and consultations with delegates or secretariat 
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reveal new issues to be considered. Over a period of three or four months 
preceding a General Assembly session the actions of the churches and 
national councils are assembled, and broad resolutions are drafted for 
consideration of the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee. When the provi- 
sional agenda of the General Assembly is issued, a special memorandum 
is prepared wherein the positions of the churches are correlated with 
the items for United Nations debate and decision. This type of prepar- 
ation paves the way for registering Christian views more effectively 
when the Assembly actually convenes. 

The same procedure is followed in connection with individual subjects. 
The Beirut Conference called by the World Council of Churches and 
the International Missionary Council prepared a series of resolutions 
on the manner in which the United Nations could best approach the 
problem of Arab refugees. In drafting the recommendations, full use 
was made of Christian experience in the field, but every effort was also 
made to understand the competence and resources of the United Nations. 
The findings of the Beirut Conference were communicated to national 
church departments or councils which in turn brought them to the 
attention of appropriate government officials. On this background, 
representatives of the C.C.I.A. got in touch by letter with all delegates 
at the Sixth Session of the General Assembly to win a personal hearing 
for the conclusions reached at Beirut. In addition a great many confe- 
rences were held with secretariat and delegates in order to interpret 
the Beirut position and to make available the benefit of such experience 
as Christians had had in that area. The action which the General Assem- 
bly finally took markedly reflected the recommendations prepared at 
the Beirut Conference. It is doubtful whether this result could have 
been achieved if the influence of what transpired at Beirut had not been 
felt at Paris when the international political decisions were reached. 


3. Periodic conferences are helpful in shaping policy, but if a serious 
contribution is to be made to the prevention of war and the promotion 
of peace with justice, then there must be a program which can function 
virtually every day of the year. 


The making or breaking of peace does not readily accommodate 
itself to the schedule of church conferences. When Christian leaders 
assemble in stated meetings they serve an indispensable purpose by 
establishing guideposts to direct policy and practice. The hectic pace 
of international developments and the unpredictable nature of national 
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actions have demonstrated conclusively that any substantial contribution 
to the concrete issues of peace and justice requires day-to-day attention. 
Operating under the broad directives which the C.C.I.A. and its parent 
bodies have approved, the Commission’s officers have the responsibility 
for continuous interpretation and application. 


The enlargement of the conflict in Korea in November 1950, and 
the critical issues posed by this new situation, led to forthright action 
by officers of the C.C.I.A. and of the parent bodies on behalf of policies 
of patience and restraint. Steps were advocated with a view to limiting 
the conflict, and towards eventual reconciliation of the contending 
powers. In the United Kingdom, the Bishop of Chichester after consult- 
ation with the Chairman of the C.C.I.A. communicated with the 
Foreign Secretary, underlining the importance of policies of restraint 
and moderation, and expressing great concern over the possible use 
of atomic weapons. This communication and similar representations 
made by churchmen in the United States brought Christian influence to 
bear at the highest levels immediately prior to the consultation early in 
December, 1950, between the British and American heads of Government. 

Numerous requests come to the offices of the C.C.I.A. for assistance 
in defending church property from seizure or in reclaiming property 
temporarily held by governmental agencies. The violation of religious 
liberty in different parts of the world is reported and calls for prompt 
action. Officials of government from time to time seek information 
about situations in some remote land or request an interpretation of the 
views of the churches on one or another problem, and numerous consult- 
ations are held. Activities such as these cannot be effectively pursued 
without a program that functions virtually every day of the year. More- 
over, the fact that the churches are sufficiently concerned about world 
peace and justice to carry on a continuing program serves to reassure 
Christians in governmental posts and makes available to them the opport- 
unity for consultation whenever they seek to avail themselves of it. 


4. The world-wide Christian fellowship needs an organization for harnessing © 
its resources, but this organization in turn must have the support 
of a constituency whose conscience is enlightened so that it will insist 
on justice, wherever possible, and condemn evil impartially, wherever 
it appears. 


During the second World War a limited number of National Commis- 
sions of the Churches on International Affairs — notably in the United 
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Kingdom and in the United States — undertook a more specific approach 
to international problems and concerned themselves with the kind of 
world organization which could be projected at the close of the war. 
The impetus of this work, at a time when a new solidarity began to 
characterize the world-wide Christian fellowship, led to the conviction 
that a specialized international Christian organization was needed in 
order to coordinate the resources which inhered in the separate national 
agencies. An organization of this kind could facilitate the technical 
study required for relating the Christian message to international 
relations, register Christian conviction at the point of international 
political decision, and carry on a program for day-to-day functioning. 
The C.C.I.A., initially constituted by the World Council of Churches 
and the International Missionary Council at Cambridge University in 
the summer of 1946, was given official status in 1948. 

The Commission is made up of forty-five carefully-selected leaders 
in twenty-seven countries who, in their own right, hold positions of 
highest importance in the churches, in education, and in government. 
Whether judged by standards of experience, competence, or reputation, 
they represent one of the ablest groups which the churches have consti- 
tuted for the fulfilment of a particular purpose. 

The nature of the Commission and the types of problems with which 
it must deal expose the work of the churches in international affairs to 
the danger of over-concentration. While the Commissioners represent 
a wide range of Christian and political points of view, their number 
is too small adequately to reflect the judgments of a world-wide Christian 
constituency. Effort has accordingly been made to work out a system 
of contacts with Christian leaders in many countries. These are provided 
by the twenty-one National Departments of the Churches on International 
Affairs which cooperate with the C.C.I.A. and by carefully chosen 
correspondents in lands where no national department has yet been 
set up. The practical result of this far-flung network for the Churches’ 
day-to-day activities in world affairs is that there are available for ready 
consultation three hundred and fifty Christian leaders in seventy countries 
or areas. The advice and judgment of these leaders are sought as the 
C.C.I.A. moves to shape its position on any anticipated problem, and 
in turn these leaders receive information which they may transmit as 
they see fit to their own constituencies. 

Provision for this kind of relationship is imperative in order that 
the testimony of the Churches may not rest solely in the hands of a few 
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officers, but may rather be determined by the Churches themselves 
and by the people in whose behalf they speak. To be sure, it is fully 
recognized that the system of contacts in its present form remains 
inadequate. Resources are not sufficient — whether for the C.C.I.A. 
or for the national groups — to reach down to the parish level. This 
weakness must be overcome if the world-wide organization of the churches 
is to have the support of a constituency whose conscience is enlightened 
so that it will insist on justice wherever possible and condemn evil 
impartially wherever it appears. 


5. There is need for such contacts with international governmental bodies 
as will permit a Christian voice to be raised, but at all costs the Churches 
must avoid any political or economic entanglements which would 
compromise the principles of their faith. 


If the churches are to register Christian conviction at the time and 
place of international political decision their representatives must have 
an effective entrance or a point of inter-governmental contact. The 
C.C.I.A. has consultative status with the U.N. Economic and Social 
Council and with specialized agencies such as U.N.E.S.C.O. and the 
Food and Agriculture Organization. By its relations with the U.N. 
Department of Public Information, it receives extensive documentation 
and has access to virtually all meetings. As a result of experience over 
a period of six years, the C.C.I.A. representatives have come to know 
many members of the Secretariat and of national delegations. By 
informal as well as formal means the desired contacts have been widely 
established, and in most instances the expression of a Christian judgment 
is not only possible but welcome. 

The contacts which have thus been made carry no commitment to 
accept or endorse any action of a single government or of the United 
Nations. At every point, political and economic entanglements which 
would detract in any way from the free and independent witness of 
the Churches are meticulously avoided. The voice of the Churches 
must be determined on the basis of Christian belief and, in accordance 
therewith, commendation or condemnation must be objectively offered. 
To express these views promptly and directly — and, wherever possible, 


by personal contacts — is the path of responsible Christian action in 
world affairs. 
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RENEWAL AND WHOLENESS 


BY 
W.A. VISSER ’T HOOFT 


In the New Testament particular Churches are regarded never as 
isolated units, but as parts of the one, undivided whole which is the 
Body of Christ. The members of the Body cannot say to each other, 
“I have no need of you.” It is quite impossible to belong to Christ 
and not to belong to His Body. The alternative is between belonging 
to Christ and His Body on the one hand and not belonging to Christ 
and His Body on the other. There is no middle way. There is no such 
thing as a direct relationship with Christ without participation in the 
whole Church of Christ. It is unthinkable that a particular congregation 
or particular Church should say, I belong to the Lord and I have nothing 
to do with other congregations or Churches. “If the foot should say: 
because I am not a hand, I do not belong to the Body, that would not 
make it any less a part of the Body” (I Cor. 12-15). For God sees His 
Church as one and the Body of Christ cannot be divided. 

Can it really not be divided ? Is that not precisely what has happened ? 
Have we not to-day a large number of Churches which do not behave 
as parts of one Body and live largely in isolation from each other ? 
Yes, that is the way it looks from the human side. But that is not the 
way it looks from the side of God. Nothing that has happened in the 
history of the Church has changed or can change the basic fact that 
there is one single Church of Christ and that, whether we can see it or 
not, its life is the life of a coherent whole, the parts of which are inse- 
parably related to each other and mutually interdependent. 

We must of course not take for granted that every institution which 
calls itself by the name of “Church” is necessarily a part of the Body 
We have already spoken of the possibility that (as the Book of Revelation 
puts it) the candlestick of a Church may be removed from its place. 
A branch which does not abide in Christ is cast forth and withers. 

And, as the teaching of St. Paul concerning the Body suggests, 
this danger that a particular Church may cease to be a part of the Body, 
is greatly increased by the fact of our divisions. For if it is true that 
the members of the Body need each other, then it is also true that the 
life of isolation means that the members are weakened, undernourished, 
impoverished, that they run the risk of withering. In a real sense the 
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division of the Churches means that all Churches are sick, because all 
suffer from the fact that in the present state of things the Body cannot 
operate as it should operate since the members live so largely unto 
themselves. 

We cannot solve this problem by declaring that the Body of Christ 
is identical with one given Church and that all other Churches are false 
Churches and outside the Body, for that is to run away from the fact 
that the Lord of the Church has used and is actually using other Churches 
for His purpose, and that other Churches have rendered a witness to 
biblical truth which our own Church needed to hear. 

Again we cannot solve the problem by saying that we are not really 
divided, that even in our present conditions we can have remarkable 
spiritual unity and that the World Church exists already. For that 
is to minimise the sin of divisiveness. It is the clear teaching of the 
New Testament that the unity of the Body must be a manifest unity 
and as long as we live in separation from each other and do not demon- 
strate our Oneness in common worship, common sacraments, common 
witness to the world, our unity is not the unity which is meant in the 
promise and commandment of our Lord. It is therefore necessary to 
realise at the same time that our Churches do not really live up to their 
great mission as convincing witnesses to the existence of the one Body 
of Christ and that God, in spite of our division, sees His Church as 
a whole and does not cease to work for the manifestation of its wholeness. 
If we look at the situation from a purely human standpoint, we become 
discouraged by the spectacle of Churches which do not succeed in over- 
coming their self-centredness and their isolation. But if we look at the 
situation from the point of view of the revelation of the divine plan 
and will, we become aware of the ways in which God deals with His 
whole people in the world as one family. 

What does this mean for each Church ? 

Each Church must pray that it may truly be a part of the Body. 
Each Church must work with fear and trembling in order that it may 
truly be in the Church of Christ. Each Church must also seek to live 
as a member of the Body, that is to say it must care for the Body as a 
whole, suffer when one member suffers, rejoice when one member 
rejoices, receive the blessings given through other members, share the 
gifts it has received with other members. For, since God sees His 
Church as one body, we may, even in our present situation, receive 
the blessing of life in the Body. What these blessings are has been 
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described by St. Paul in the twelfth chapter of the first epistle to the 
Corinthians. In that chapter St. Paul gives us a lesson in spiritual 
economics. The starting-point is, as everywhere else in the teaching 
of St. Paul, the doctrine of grace. The Church lives by the grace of 
God. This grace finds concrete expression in “gifts of grace’”” — “‘charis- 
mata.” Unfortunately this word charisma is generally translated as 
“spiritual gift” and thus its full force and meaning is obscured. What 
is a charisma or gift of grace? It is a God-given function or task 
together with the power to fulfil that task. It is, however, by no means 
a gift for individual use. It is to be used in and for the whole Church 
of Christ. St. Paul says, “Each receives his manifestation of the Spirit 
for the common good” (I Cor. 12: 7), and he puts it even more strongly 
in another place : “You must serve one another each with the charisma 
he has received as good stewards of God’s varied grace” (I Peter 4: 10). 
Thus a gift of grace is never a gift to be enjoyed or exploited in isolation. 
It is always a gift which by its very nature is meant for ‘the body as a 
whole. There cannot possibly be any competition between the charis- 
mata, for all of them have their origin in one and the same Spirit. All 
of them are harmoniously related to the total economy of grace. And 
the members of the Body are therefore not only expected to receive 
and use their own gift of grace. They are to watch attentively what 
gifts have been given to the other members and to share gratefuliy in 
gifts administered by their brethren. 

St. Paul speaks in this chapter about persons in relation to other 
persons. But it is by no means fanciful to apply this teaching to Churches 
in relation to other Churches. For the New Testament conceives of 
Churches as corporate personalities. One of the clearest examples is 
to be found in the seven letters to the Churches of Asia in the Book 
of Revelation. Just as within each local Church the members are to 
share their spiritual gifts, so local, regional, national Churches have 
to share with each other. The Church of Christ is meant to be a clear 
manifestation of something quite unknown in this world, namely that 
bodies with very different characteristics instead of making their diffe- 
rences into barriers and reasons for division conceive of these differences 
as contributions to mutual enrichment and to a fuller common witness. 

What does this mean for us to-day? To take this teaching seriously 
means that we must restore the traffic of the charismata. One of the 
most tragic results of our divisions has been that our charismata have 
become imprisoned within smaller or larger segments of the Church. 
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We have actually said to each other: “I have no need of you.” We 
have erected tariff-walls instead of allowing trade to continue in 
full freedom. We have not been on the look-out for the gifts which 
God offered to us through other Churches. And so we have been 
impoverished. We have not used our gifts of grace for the common 
good and so these gifts themselves have suffered. 

But in spite of our isolationism and self-centredness God has never- 
theless continued to build the Church of Christ. He has broken through 
our divisions and dealt with His Church as a whole. As one looks 
closely at the story of the Church one not only sees how Churches 
live unto themselves, one sees also that they are again and again brought 
in to close spiritual relationship to each other. There is as it were an 
underground movement through which the economy of the charismata 
operates across the confessional or denominational barriers. And this 
becomes specially visible in the movements for the renewal of the Church. 

For a genuine renewal in any particular Church is never a merely 
local or regional affair. It must of necessity seek to penetrate into the 
life of other Churches. The Spirit is no respecter of Churches. When 
renewal is given to one Church, it is given “for the common good,” 
for the whole Church of Christ. So we find that almost every movement 
for renewal in Church history has affected Churches other than the one 


in which it began. » 
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This is clearly illustrated by the history of the movements of renewal 
during the last three centuries. For every one of these movements 
owed its inspiration not only to its predecessors in its own Church and 
country but also to those in other Churches and countries. And every one 
of them made its influence felt beyond the borders of its own deno- 
mination. 

Take for instance the Methodist movement. If you trace its genealogy 
you come across Martin Luther, whose preface to the Epistle of the 
Romans exerted such a deep influence on John Wesley. But you also 
come across the Moravians from Herrnhut in Germany whom Wesley 
came to know and to admire on his journey across the ocean. But 
behind the Moravians you find Francke of Halle, behind Francke the 
German Pietists, behind the German Pietists the Dutch advocates 
of practical Christianity, behind them again the British seventeenth- 
century writers on personal edification. 

On the other hand the Methodist movement was one of the 
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sources of inspiration of the widespread international revival movement 
at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
At the same time that missionary and evangelistic revival was also 
indebted to Moravian influences from Germany. Scottish, English and 
Moravian contacts made Geneva into a centre from which many other 
Churches received inspiration. Basle became an energising centre for 
Germany and was in constant exchange with Britain. In the meantime 
several of these movements of renewal had also struck root in America. 
And later in the nineteenth century American Christians took the lead in 
shaping the movement for missionary cooperation and the international 
Christian youth movements. 

In our own time also we find striking examples of the way in which 
movements of renewal extend across all frontiers. In 1934 there arose 
in Germany a “Confessing Church,” that is, a movement within the 
Church which resisted the attempt to introduce the neo-pagan National 
Socialist ideology into church life, and which, while taking the confessions 
of the Reformation as its basis, rendered a clear and concrete witness 
to the Christian gospel in its bearing on the spiritual temptations of the 
time. To the Churches in other countries this German Church struggle 
seemed at first a purely German affair. But when the menace of National 
Socialism grew it was increasingly understood that the new light which 
had come to the German Confessing Church was meant as a gift for 
all Churches. And before long the voice of the Confessing synods became 
a signal of warning and a strong encouragement to the Churches in 
the surrounding countries. 

Or take again the way in which the Bible claims again its central 
place in the life of the Church to-day. It is difficult to say how and where 
it began. Was it in 1918 when Karl Barth published his commentary 
on Romans, and shouted that to read the Bible in a merely historical 
manner was to miss the point entirely and that the one good reason 
for studying it was to hear in it the Word of God? However that may 
be, the biblical renewal has not been a movement in one Church or 
one country. It has gone right through the Churches. The Student 
Christian Movements, the World Christian Youth Conferences, the 
prisoner-of-war camps have been channels of communication. Pro- 
testant, Catholic and Orthodox Churches have been affected by it. 
I have heard a leader of one of the strict Eastern Orthodox movements 
of renewal confess that he owed most of his biblical insight to a Protestant 
theologian. And I have heard a young German Protestant admit that 
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it was through Dostoievsky that he had come back to the Bible. And 
as we speak of Eastern Orthodoxy can we forget the deep influence which 
the theologians of the Russian emigration have exerted on the thought 
of the Western Churches and which has contributed mightily to the 
rediscovery of the Church ? 

One further example. Immediately after the last world war the 
new movement among the laity which is specially concerned with the 
preparation of laymen for their Christian task in their various secular 
professions, and which has its international centre in the Ecumenical 
Institute in the Chateau de Bossey, grew up spontaneously in different 
places. The shocking revelation that our culture had become so pagan- 
ised, and that the average Christian had so easily accepted the secular 
philosophies which had permeated their professional life, awakened a 
desire among Christian doctors and lawyers, politicians and industrialists 
to formulate a Christian view of their specific task and a corresponding 
professional ethic. But it was understood from the outset that this 
should be done on an ecumenical scale and in a process of sharing 
between Churches and countries. And so this lay movement which is 
one of the most hopeful signs of renewal in the life of the Church to-day 
has spread from one place to another. Its most remarkable expression, 
the Kirchentag in Berlin which reached upwards of 200,000 church 


members from both Eastern and Western Germany, was in conception 
and in reality an attempt to give to laymen the vision of the renewal 
of the Church and of the restoration of the Church in its unity and 
wholeness. 


~*~ 
* * 


The Message of the first Assembly of the World Council of Churches 
contains these words: “As we have talked with each other, we have 
begun to understand how our separation has prevented us from receiving 
correction from one another in Christ. And because we lacked this 
correction, the world has often heard from us not the Word of God 
but the words of men.”” One wonders whether the revolutionary character 
of these two sentences has been generally understood. For if they are 
taken seriously they mean nothing less than that the Churches concerned 
realise that they need each other, and that they need each other to be 
truly the Church of Christ. In other words, that they need the pastoral 
help of their sister Churches for the sake of their renewal. 

We have seen that the Churches have in fact received great spiritual 
gifts from each other. But this has generally happened in spite of their 
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isolation and as it were through the back-door. Their attitude to each 
other has not been an attitude of expectancy and receptiveness. And 
so they have received far less from each other than they were meant 
to receive. If they had really opened their hearts and minds for all 
that God was doing in and through the other members of the Body, 
the story of the renewal of the Church would be very different and 
incomparably richer in spiritual fruit. 

Now if the Churches represented in the Assembly at Amsterdam 
mean what they say there will be a great change in their relationships. 
They will stay together and their staying together will take the form 
of a sharing of the gifts of grace. Let us try to develop what that may 
mean in practice. 

It means first of all that the Churches cease to “write off” other 
Churches or to treat other Churches in the way in which commercial 
firms treat rival firms in the same branch of business. Our expression 
is not too strong. One finds again and again in church history and in 
our own time that groups or individuals in one Church think or speak 
about another Church in a manner which indicates a complete absence 
of sense of responsibility for each other. Sometimes this may even 
take on the form of hidden or open satisfaction, if the other Church 
shows signs of weakness. Now this is a total denial of that basic Christian 
attitude which St. Paul calls “the care of all the Churches.” I do not 
deny that Churches which differ in weighty matters of faith and order 
may and must enter into frank discussion with each other, and that 
this discussion must for the sake of truth often take the form of a clear 
rejection of theological standpoints which are believed to be incompatible 
with the revealed truth. I know that there is such a thing as “ecumenical 
politeness” which is nothing but a masked indifference to truth. But 
my point is that, whatever the divergences between Churches may be, 
they are to be dealt with in the spirit of responsibility for each other, 
that is with a real concern for the spiritual welfare of other Churches. 

A sense of responsibility for the renewal of the whole Church of 
Christ implies furthermore an eager desire to learn from other Churches, 
to receive all that God desires to give us through them. We must become 
sufficiently humble to let ourselves be exhorted by other Churches, to 
accept every criticism which comes out of a pastoral concern for our 
own spiritual situation. Here is the place at which we must warn strongly 
against merely superficial, polite inter-Church relations. If we believe 
in the Holiness of God and in the sovereign character of His revelation, 
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we must demand of each other that we give one another the full 
benefit of truly pastoral exhortation and mutual correction. It does 
not matter whether our Church is criticised as long as it is criticised 
for the sake of truth and for the sake of renewal. 

At the same time our humility must be the humility of watchfulness 
concerning the work of God in other Churches. What would it not 
mean for the renewal of the Church if all Churches began to share in 
the blessings which have come to the persecuted and suffering Churches ! 
Is it realised that the congregations which at this very moment discover 
anew that in the midst of their weakness they are made strong by the 
Holy Spirit, and that the Word of God is never more powerful than 
when men seek to put obstacles in its way, are rendering their witness 
to the whole Church and for the sake of the whole Church? Are we 
aware of the immense privilege of living in a time when in many parts 
of the world it becomes again so abundantly clear that God’s word 
can pass through doors which according to human categories seem 
to be completely closed ? Do we rejoice sufficiently in the fact that in 
our own generation God has again raised up men who were willing 
to die for their faith ? Do we pray with thanksgiving for the unmistakable 
signs of God’s intervention in the life of the Churches in Russia, in 
Hungary, in Eastern Germany, in several of the Younger Churches ? 

Churches are the keepers of their sister-Churches. Inter-Church aid 
is in the last analysis aiding each other in being the Church of Christ. 
And this is also the only hopeful way toward Church unity. P. T. 
Forsyth, the British theologian, has a remarkable passage on that 
subject. He says, “Unity makes schemes, not schemes unity. No strategic 
coalition of Churches in the face of a common Anti-Christ can do it, 
for then we should be more scared than drawn into unity. Nor can 
it be done by sympathetic affinity. It needs a creative power to build 
the Churches into a holy temple. No consideration of economising 
our religious resources, and working our machine to the utmost effect, 
can do it. That is statesmanlike, but the Church does not live on such 
sagacity but on inspiration, or on something more creative still — on 
regeneration.” + Unity through regeneration. Not the unity of the 
Churches as they are, but the unity which comes when all turn anew 
to the Lord of the Church and are built like living stones into a spiritual 
house, to be a holy priesthood. 


1 The Church and the Sacraments. Third Edition, p. 76. 
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A SYMPOSIUM ON THE OCCASION OF THE 
1500th ANNIVERSARY OF THE COUNCIL OF 
CHALCEDON 


INTRODUCTION 


BY 


CONSTANTINE NICHOLAS DOMBALIS 


The great problem which challenged the theological speculation 
of the early Church and provoked the rise of heresies was, how the divine 
and the human natures which constitute the Person of Christ Jesus 
could be so united that after their union the character of each should 
be preserved unimpaired. The answer of the Church to this most difficult 
problem was the result of her action in combating the heresies which 
arose in early days, impugning now the human, now the divine nature, 
falsely reasoning on the basis of human experience, or carrying logic 
into the realms of faith. On the basis of the Ephesine, Chalcedonian, 
and Constantinopolitan decrees, the Church withstood and contradicted 
the errors of Nestorian, Monophysites and Monothelites, so that we 
understand, in the words of John Damascene, ““God the Word took 
to Himself not human nature in general, but one nature in particular, 
yet not in the sense of acquiring thereby a person, since the personal 
principle of the assumed human nature was that of God the Word.” 

The last of the four general councils recognized both by the Churches 
of the West — Protestant (e.g., Lutheran and Anglican) as well as 
Roman Catholic — and by the main body of the Eastern Church is 
the Council of Chalcedon. And it is this same Council which resulted 
in a lasting breach in the unity of Christendom. The mass of the fifth- 
century Christian population of Egypt and Syria nominally embraced 
the doctrine of the Monophysites and refused to accept the Council 
of Chalcedon, with its definition of Two Natures in the One Person 
of Christ. They broke away from the unity of Christendom to become 
the Coptic Church in Egypt and the Jacobite Church in Syria, leaving 
the Patriarchates of Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem as Greek- 
speaking beacons of Orthodoxy. 
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With great difficulty the assembly of Chalcedon was brought to 
declare, “We, therefore following the Holy Fathers, confess one and 
the same Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, and we do with one voice teach, 
that He is perfect in Godhead and that He is perfect in Manhood, 
being truly God and truly Man, that He is of a reasonable soul and 
body, consubstantial with the Father as touching His Godhead, and 
consubstantial with us as touching His Manhood... acknowledged to 
be in two natures without confusion, change, division, separation.” 

No mere coincidence motivated the Columbia University Department 
of Religion under the direction of its then Chairman, the Very Rev. 
Dr. James A. Pike, Dean of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York City, to commemorate the fifteen-hundredth anniversary of 
the Council of Chalcedon, on Tuesday, November thirteenth, nineteen- 
hundred and fifty-one. A Thanksgiving Service celebrating the Council, 
at which the Most Rev. Archbishop Michael of the Greek Orthodox 
Church of North and South America blessed the Academic Symposium, 
and the students of St. Vladimir’s Theological Seminary rendered the 
ecclesiastical hymns, preceded the speakers of the evening. 


THE MESSAGE OF CHALCEDON 
by GEORGES FLOROVSKY 


On the 26th day of October, A.D. 451, the Council of Chalcedon 
met in public session and promulgated its famous dogmatic constitution 
on the Person of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. The decree of 
Chalcedon was a reconciliatory document. It was, as it were, a peace 
treaty. Its immediate aim was to restore peace in the Church and to 
bring to agreement, in a common and comprehensive confession faith, 
the divided schools of theology. The situation had changed little since 
St. Basil wrote his pessimistic concluding chapter of the treatise On the 
Holy Spirit. He was describing there the situation in the churches as 
a kind of nyctomachia, a battle in the dark, when allies are easily mistaken 
for enemies, when fighters do not know exactly whom they are hitting, 
as it is almost impossible to tell friends from foes. St. Gregory of 
Nazianzus, some few years later, would go even as far as to suggest, 
with his usual lyric exaggeration, that Christ himself was fallen asleep, 
on the sinking bark of the Church, in the midst of a stormy sea. The 
“Union” of 433 was overthrown by the Robber Council of Ephesus, 
in 499. It is only against this grim historical background that we can 
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assess and understand the true meaning and significance of the Chalce- 
donian confession of faith. Now, we have to admit that, historically 
speaking, this noble attempt to recover unity in the Church missed 
its purpose. Chalcedon failed to achieve and to secure peace. It became, 
indeed, a new stumbling-block on the way to unity, a new rock of 
offence. The decree of Chalcedon provoked violent resistance in 
certain quarters. For more than two centuries the Church was to be 
agitated by new theological disputes. More than once attempts were 
made to water down the plain language and the rigid logic of the Chalce- 
donian definition. The truth prevailed, but peace was never restored 
in the Christian East. And finally a large portion of Christendom 
seceded from Catholic fellowship, in an indignant opposition to Chalce- 
don. It still continues its separate existence. Modern man, it is so 
often suggested, cannot take any interest in Chalcedon. Its archaic 
formula is utterly irrelevant to the modern quest for living truth. 

It may be true, that ancient formulas fail to impress the modern 
mind. I venture to submit, however, that the fault is not with the old 
formulas, but rather with the “‘modern mind.” The formula of Chalcedon 
is very often mistaken for what it was never meant to be. The Chalce- 
donian definition was not a self-explanatory metaphysical statement. 
It was a dogmatic statement, a confession, a statement of faith. It 
must not be isolated from the total vision of that “great mystery of 
godliness” which was to be apprehended by faith. It was not an attempt 
to explain mystery — and to explain mystery means so often precisely 
to explain it away, and that is exactly what so many modern theologians 
are in fact doing — but to emphasize that there was a mystery, nay, 
the mystery of God. It was a key, a theological key both to the New 
Testament story and to the experience of the Church, which herself 
belongs to that mystery, being the Body of the Incarnate, the Body of 
Christ, or, in the admirable phrase of Bossuet, “the Christ expanded 
and communicated” (“Jésus-Christ répandu et communiqué”). It was, 
in a sense, a theological fence around the Mystery. “Modern man” 
is prone to revolt against what he believes to be “Greek intellectualism,” 
with its sophisticated, scholastic and sterile “definitions.” Now, 
I believe Karl Barth is perfectly right when he reminds the modern 
man that all this alleged “‘Greek intellectualism’ was in fact but an 
aspect of that sincere seriousness with which the Early Church used 
to approach and to contemplate the Mystery of the Incarnation, the 
mystery of the Holy Night. The whole intellectual armoury used by 
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the Fathers was intended to serve but one purpose — to stress that 
unique and novel mystery, “And was made man.” The mystery is so 
great and ineffable. No wonder that its theological description is 
“subtle” and “intricate.” One cannot avoid some dialectical tension 
in the credal witness to mystery. “Simplicity” in this case would mean 
inevitably rather “simplification,” and miss the point. On the other 
hand, again, it may be true that human passion and blindness did play 
some role in the old theological disputes, as they obviously do in our 
own contemporary conflicts. But it is bad historical taste to over- 
press the “‘non-theological” factors of religious and theological conflicts. 
Heresy is often, in the witty phrase of Chesterton, “but truth gone mad.” 
There is always some grain of truth in every error. And yet it is a 
distorted truth, the truth gone mad. 

The mystery of the Incarnation can never be fully comprehended 
by a finite mind. Still, credo, ut intelligo. Faith brings illumination 
to human intellect too. And this fides quaeren: intellectum is the driving 
power of all theological inquiry and research. It has been wittily 
suggested that Orthodoxy consists in the right language — “/’Orthodoxie 
est faite d’un bon lexique.” A vague language and an unsuitable voca- 
bulary may obscure and betray the truth. The early Church was in 
desperate need of an adequate vocabulary. It had to coin new terms — 
“to kainotomein ta onomata,” in the phrase of St. Gregory of N azianzus. 

“The Son of Man” was in very truth “the Son of the living God.” 
This was the great Christological achievement of this “Golden Age” 
of theology: the plain affirmation of Christ’s Divinity. A double 
approach to the mystery was intellectually possible. One could begin 
with the scriptural image of Christ, and discover in the given unity 
of His Person the duality of His reality, both human and Divine. One 
could, on the contrary, begin with the duality implied in the very noting 
of Divine Incarnation, and endeavour to identify the mode of unity. 
In theory, both approaches were natural and legitimate, but both were 
fraught with danger... It is easy for a historian to see the limitations 
of both the Alexandrine and Antiochene schools, their inherent dangers, 
and to suggest a reconciliation. In the heat of the dispute it was not 
so obvious. And ultimately there was a clash, not only of theological 
idioms, but above all of religious temperaments or rather of mental 
outlooks. It was suggested that a Nestorian Christ was a suitable 
Redeemer for a Pelagian man. One could add, that a Monophysite 
Christ was an adequate Redeemer for an ecstatic monk. 
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The Council of Chalcedon preserved the balance between the two 
Natures with its emphasis upon the Unity of the Godhead and the 
Manhood by declaring that Jesus Christ is one Person in two Natures 
without confusion, change, division or severance, “the difference between 
the two Natures being in no way abolished because of the union, but 
rather the perfection of each being preserved, and both concurring 
into One Person and One Hypostasis.” 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CHALCEDON TODAY 
by W. NORMAN PITTENGER, S.T.D. 


The first thing to say of the abiding significance and permanent 
value of the definition which was adopted in 451 by the Fathers who 
gathered in that city in Asia Minor, I believe, is that the accomplishment 
at Chalcedon was in a sense negative. By this I mean that it had the 
effect of ruling out possible interpretations of the person of our Saviour 
which the consciousness of the Christian fellowship — the communis 
sensus fidelium — recognized as destructive of the life in faith by which 
all Christians live. If, for example, Jesus Christ is not recognized as 
truly divine, and divine in no watered-down sense but in the most 
profound and real sense as God, the salvation or newness and abundance 
of life which Christians receive from him may be nothing but contact 
with a superficial or proximate reality ; there will be no guarantee that 
the God who created us is in Christ also redeeming us. On the other 
hand, if Christ is not recognized as truly human, “bone of our bone and 
flesh of our flesh,” then his gift to us may be of interest and concern, 
but it does not penetrate to the heart of our concrete human situation, 
taking us as we are and where we are, and in those actual conditions 
accomplishing for us a work of renewal which restores us to our true 
being as children of God, made in his image and, in his divine intention, 
to be restored to his likeness. And if the union of God and Man in 
him is but temporary, not enduring and personal, we have no assurance 
that now and forever man has been at-oned with God, so that “nothing 
can separate us from His love in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 


But I believe that Chalcedon has done more than a negative work. 
It has also set down, positively, the lines of development in our under- 
standing of the meaning of Jesus Christ our Saviour. If we wish to 
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make sense of the gospel record, if we wish to make sense of our Christian 
experience, if we wish to make sense of the facts of Christian life within 
the community of faith, we must continue in our thought and statement 
of the meaning of Christ ; but we must continue in such a fashion that 
the testimony to his deity, to his humanity, and to his union of deity 
and humanity, is preserved and deepened. And while it is not true 
that later Christian thought is confined to the categories of Greek 
philosophy, it is true that in those categories the normative significance 
of Christ was once and for all stated. Chalcedon is not, despite an 
unfortunate remark of the late Archbishop of Canterbury, uttered in 
his early days as a theologian, “the bankruptcy of Greek theology” ; 
it is rather the classical expression, in the language then appropriate, 
of the facts with which any Christian must deal when he tries to say 
what Jesus Christ means to him and to the Church of God. 

The dogma is not an arbitrarily imposed formula, no remote theolo- 
gizing ; it is the attempt to state, as precisely as possible, what and who 
this is, what he means, what is his relation to God and what is his relation 
to his fellow-men. Like all dogmas, it is the minimal expression, in 
perennially fruitful fashion, of the essential reality of the Christian life 
in faith in the Body of Christ which is the Holy Church, the Una Sancta. 

New Christologies there may well be, in the sense that deeper 
significance, enhanced implementation of the truth, may and surely 
will be found in our Lord as the years go by. What we have learned 
from psychology may be of aid to us, for example, in our attempt to 
penetrate more profoundly into the mystery of his person — although 
we need always to remember that unless the humility of man recognizes 
that this is mystery, we shall make Christ into a manageable and there- 
fore an entirely human reality, and so destroy that which is at the heart 
of our faith — that in him, we meet not only man at his best, but God 
in His unique self-expression to His human children. 

Finally — and for me this is of enormous importance — the definition 
at Chalcedon, precisely because it is in ontological terms, in terms of 
being, in terms of reality, in terms of what the Greeks called ousia 
and the Latins substance, and not in terms of psychology, makes plain 
to us all, in later ages, and must make plain to succeeding generations 
of the faithful, that in our Lord we have the very stuff of Godhead, 
the very stuff of manhood, the very uniting of these in a real and enduring 
fashion. The being of God is here united with the being of Man; it 
is union at the deepest and most genuine level, not on some superficial 
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or incidental level. Frequently I thank God that we are not asked to 
accept a Schleiermacherian Christ, whose deity is in terms of his 
“consciousness,” but an ontological Christ, whose deity is the very 
being of God, whose humanity is the very being of man, and whose 
union of the two is accomplished in such a way that to all eternity God 
and man are at one, really, deeply, in the most profound and abiding 
manner. 

But I must not leave it there. The Fathers who set forth the faith 
at Chalcedon were intent, actually, upon one thing. They were not 
concerned simply with theological argumentation ; they were concerned 
with religion, with that life with God which in Christ, through the 
Church, is made an actuality in the lives of sinful men and women. 
Hence the Chalcedonian definition has its principal significance in that 
it assures us that, in our life in grace, we are in relationship with God 
our Creator, through God-made-man our Redeemer, in the power of 
God the Holy Ghost who conforms us to our Saviour ; and that in this 
relationship men in our actual human situation as men are in immediate 
and vital and valid contact with that which is most real and most 
ultimate. 

Word of the Father, now in flesh appearing, 
O come let us adore him, Christ our Lord. 


THE COUNCIL OF CHALCEDON AND ITS THOMISTIC EXPRESSION 
by the Rev. Wm. R. O’CONNNOR 


Pope Leo the Great in his dogmatic epistle to Flavian and the Council 
of Chalcedon affirmed the two natures, divine and human, in the one 
person of Christ. By this affirmation the Church marked its refusal 
to measure a revealed truth by a purely human standard. In merely 
human experience we always find a numerical correspondence between 
person and nature. Each person has his own individual human nature 
and there is but one human nature in the concrete for each person. 
Because of this one-for-one correspondence between nature and person 
in the concrete order of reality, the terms nature, person, and hypostasis 
were often used interchangeably in the past. 

Bishop Apollinaris of Laodicea in the fourth century admitted 
only the divine nature in the one person of Christ. The body and soul 
of Christ were not a human nature because Christ lacked a human mind 
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and will. Apollinaris assigned these functions to the Word of God. 

Nestorius was acting on the same principle of a numerical corres- 
pondence between individual nature and person when he taught the 
duality of persons in Christ in keeping with the two natures which he 
recognized in our Lord. 

Eutyches in his recoil from this teaching of Nestorius went to the 
opposite extreme and taught but one nature in Christ corresponding 
with the one person. He was unwittingly using the same principle that 
underlies the teaching of Nestorius. 

The Council of Chalcedon was concerned not with defining terms 
but with safeguarding the revealed truth that the one Christ is both 
God and man. This truth is properly safeguarded by expressing it 
in terms of unity of person and duality of nature. 

St. Thomas Aquinas in the thirteenth century helped to clarify 
the terms used in the Christological controversies. Nature for him 
is an essential term ; it is that which a definition reveals. It is not the 
subject that exists ; it is rather a part or principle in an existing subject 
which determines it specifically to be this or that kind of being. Person 
on the other hand is an existential term. It is the individual subject 
which as a whole enjoys independent existence. The term person is a 
name of dignity ; it is reserved for subjects that exist on the highest level, 


the levei of intelligence and freedom. Non-rational subjects are given 
the name of hypostasis or supposit. 


In the Incarnation the only subsisting subject was the Word of God 
incarnate. The body and soul of Christ were real, they were an individual, 
complete human nature, but there was no corresponding human subject 
or person to possess them. They were possessed and sustained in being 
by the person of the Word. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE COUNCIL 
ALEXANDER SCHMEMANN, B.D. 


From the purely historical point of view the Council of Chalcedon 
was the beginning of a crisis in the life of the Church. The first great 
schism which still divides Eastern Christendom is rooted in Chalcedon. 
And if we want the Truth and the dogmatic achievement of the Fourth 
Council to be the foundation of Church unity, should we not try to 
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understand why that Truth for so many Christians became a scandal 
and a stumbling-block ? 

The reason of this double meaning of Chalcedon, of its success 
as well as of its historical failure, is to be found in that central event 
of the whole history of the Church, and especially the history of the 
Eastern Church — its alliance with the Roman Empire, the true kernel 
and root of “Byzantinism.” 

The conversion of Constantine was the first step in the growth of 
the Christian Empire. Yet that Christian Empire has often been accused 
of having merely been a nominal Christian state, which under Christian 
terminology retained its pagan nature and all its political and social 
deficiences, instead of transforming them in accordance with Christian 
principles. Still more frequently, the Byzantine Church has been accused 
of not reacting against these deficiences, of not actively furthering the 
building of a temporal order, of making compromises with slavery, 
social injustice and so on. 

These accusations are typical of our modern conceptions of the 
task of the Church in human society. But it may be asked whether 
it is fair to judge Byzantium in accordance with criteria with which 
it was quite unacquainted ? 

For the Byzantine Church was still keeping as the central fact of 
its being the ontological difference between the Church and the world, 
which doubtless was the essential element in early Christianity. The 
Church is not of this world, and entering the Church has always meant 
dying in order to be reborn into a new life. In this sense Christianity 
is not a doctrine “valid” for the world, but above all, the corpus 
christianum, a ‘‘new people.” And yet, being not of this world, the 
Church lives in it and for it — and the salvation of the world is its 
only task. 

This explains why at that time the Church could only regard the 
“conversion” of the State as “nominal” in a sense. But even so that 
conversion represented an enormous victory. It implied — and here 
we touch the very heart of “Byzantinism,” the submission of the State 
to the ultimate values — to the True Faith, and the possibility for 
every one in the State to live a full Christian life given by the Church. 

But, of course, the very maximalism of that vision (for it is much 
more a vision and an aspiration than a practical programme) made its 
application to life too difficult and explains the almost permanent crisis 
in which the Christian Empire lived. In these Christological struggles 
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the State had too often to take a definite position, to make a choice. 
And it was asked to do so by the Church itself. And it is too normal, 
alas, that the Roman Empire too often chose not so much the argument 
of Truth but those of political pragmatism. 

Chalcedon was the critical point, the climax of that long and tragic 
process. All the political and the national problems of the Empire were 
implied in the dogmatic question about the two natures in Christ. It 
took centuries to realise the value and true meaning of the dogma 
formulated there. Contemporaries realised above all that the Council 
meant the defeat of old ecclesiastical centres — Alexandria, Antioch, 
Ephesus — by Constantinople, the victory of the imperial Church 
over the Copts and the Syrians, the challenge of the new Rome to the 
old Rome. Paradoxically enough Chalcedon, which proclaimed the 
most universal of all dogmas, at the same time became the end of Roman 
Christian Universalism. Syria, Egypt, Armenia, Persia did not accept 
it because the dogma of Chalcedon carried with it an Imperial seal, 
and all the efforts of the Roman Empire to balance it by all kinds of 
compromises did not avail to bring back these Christian bodies to the 
Orthodox Byzantium. 

Historical failure was as I have said. And yet in this human weakness 
of Church history the greatest victory of the Truth was won, and 


Chalcedon became an ever-living symbol and foundation of living theology 
for subsequent generations of Christians. “For my strength is made 
perfect in weakness.” We must always be loyal to the strength of God 
as revealed at Chalcedon, and it is this same loyalty that must compel 


us to an ever-renewed repentance for our historical weaknesses and 
shortcomings. 


CHALCEDON AND THE PROTESTANT HERITAGE 
by JOHN DILLENBERGER 


The Reformers, Luther and Calvin, accepted the traditional Chal- 
cedonian formula without further elaboration. They were concerned 
far more with other issues of Christian faith. Calvin does provide one 
of the most succinct and clear statements of the importance of Chalcedon 
in the Jnstitutes. Luther, in writing about the Councils, even accepted 
the concept of the communicatio idiomatum as a way of showing the 
unity of the person of Christ. The elaboration of this concept by Luther- 
an theologians, particularly its relation to the presence of Christ in 
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the Lord’s Supper, resulted in considerable controversy with reformed 
theologians, who were equally insistent upon an understanding of the 
communication of attributes, which diverged significantly from that of 
the Lutherans. The development on both sides, in fact, was such that 
the relations between the human and the divine, which Chalcedon had 
simply affirmed without defining too carefully, were here developed in 
such detail and with such precision that more was said concerning 
the relation of the human and divine than is possible. Such is usually 
the situation of Orthodox theology. 

It was then not unnatural that Pietists and Rationalists, whether 
Socinian or Arminian, reacted against this development and outrightly 
rejected formulations such as Chalcedon. The great liberal theologian 
Schleiermacher subsequently attempted to understand the early Christolo- 
gical developments, but found them to be impossible metaphysical 
formulations. This motif received its classic expression in the work of 
Harnack and Ritschl, who felt that the Greek categories of the Early 
Church were the unfortunate co-mingling of the religious and the secular. 
They felt that the alliance of religion and philosophical speculation 
had to be laid aside in favour of other structures of thinking more in 
line with the religious. Little did they realize that they themselves were 
the products of Kant’s Second Critique, and that their own classical 


formulations said infinitely less than that of either Chalcedon or the 
New Testament. 


The contemporary revival of theology has brought into Protestantism 
a new respect for Chalcedon and the early theological period of the 
Church. Admitting that the Greek and Latin formulations presented 
difficulties for formulating the mystery of the relation of the human 
and the divine, contemporary theologians, such as Barth and Brunner, 
nevertheless feel that the intent of Chalcedon was that of expressing 
the necessary conjunction of humanity and divinity. They are sympa- 
thetic to Chalcedon as a formula which meaningfully characterizes 
the mystery of the God-Man, without formulating the mystery in such 
a way as to either dissolve it into rational categories which destroy 
its meaning, or which leave it so mysterious as not to be sufficiently 
explicit in its meaning. Moreover, contemporary Protestantism believes 
that each age must find its way of expressing and working out its own 
theological affirmations. This must always be done in relation to the 
history of the Church and the New Testament. 
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MISSION AND UNITY 


BY 
WALTER FREYTAG 


I 

The statement by the World Council of Churches Central Committee 
on “The Calling of the Church to Mission and to Unity” (Rolle, August 
1951) has resulted in further discussion of the question of closer co-ordi- 
nation between the World Council and the International Missionary 
Council. This is not from sheer pleasure in organising, but from fear lest 
without such co-ordination, or indeed perhaps fusion of the two bodies, 
there should supervene an atrophying of the whole ecumenical move- 
ment. It is this very fear — grave, and by no means groundless — which 
obliges us to examine the prerequisites for such co-ordination. 

The essential condition for any merging of the I.M.C. in the World 
Council would be for the World Council to assume full responsibility for 
missions. This would not be achieved simply by noting that “‘mission 
work must be done” : all members of the World Council would have to 
recognise the intrinsic and irrelinquishable bond between missionary 
responsibility and church unity. 

The document mentioned is proof that this prerequisite is not as 
yet wholly fulfilled. It affirms with all the clarity that could be desired 
the fact of this bond, but it is not convincing in the Biblical support 
which it adduces for that affirmation. It states itself in all candour 
where the responsibility lies for this failure, namely, in the fact that 
neither as regards unity nor as regards missions is there agreement of 
conception. It is not agreed how to conceive the effecting of unity in 
history, or the intra-historical aim of mission work. 

If we wish to venture upon the next step in this situation, it is obviously 
not recommended to launch upon the question of the value of thus 
co-ordinating organisations, nor is it enough to call upon the churches 
to fulfil their missionary task, and warn the missions against following 
the wrong road : what is needed is to see clearly whether and in what way the 
unity of the Church manifests itself in history, and whether and in what way 
such manifestation is bound up with the Church’s missionary responsibility. 

Naturally, the remarks we are about to make can be no more than 
an attempt to explore this line of thought further. We would seek 
first of all to discern signs of unity in mission work, and after that to 
study the points of view brought to light in so doing. 
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II 

When we speak of signs of the One Church in missions, we pre- 
suppose two things. We are speaking of the unity of the Church not as 
an ideal to be fulfilled in some far-distant future, nor as an invisible 
quantity, but as something given and existing, of which we can take 
cognisance, though it is unseen and not directly perceptible to the senses. 
What we can see are signs, i. e. facts set amid the contradiction of other 
facts and making sense only when looked-at in faith. And we hold that 
missionary reality, i. e. how the Gospel has been and is being spread to 
the non-Christian world, displays such signs of unity. We would 
instance three points. 

(1) Through the work of missions which themselves differ most widely 
in character, in some mysterious fashion a single achievement is accom- 
plished. The experience of American soldiers during the war in the 
Pacific islands (“they found the Church there”), the fact that there is a 
Church today all over the world, represents a remarkable contrast to 
the course of missionary history. It is impossible to gather from a 
simple reading of that history what has really come about in it, what 
mission work really is. For all we see there is a mass of conflicting 
motives and figures. We have only to call to mind Raimundus Lullus, 
who strove for a martyr’s crown — Francis Xavier, who conquered new 
provinces for his church — Zinzendorf, who sent out his messengers to 
gather in the first that they found (though in them the Holy Spirit had 
already been at work) — William Carey, whose achievement was deeply 
rooted in the spreading of Christian civilisation — Hudson Taylor, all 
his life mindful of the million Chinese dying and going down to perdi- 
tion every month without ever having heard of Christ — Gustav Warneck. 

And then again there is the wide variation in the type of people who 
did and do this work — from free-lance missionaries whose achievement 
flowers and dies with them, through the Pentecostalists and the whole 
gamut of the denominations to the Roman Catholics. What have they 
all in common? We cannot hope to understand what has happened in 
the process of spreading Christianity if we seek to explain it on the 
basis of these people and these motives. It would be reasonable if 
people from very different backgrounds had joined to perform one 
task, and disregarded their own particular characteristics. But that was 
just what they did not do. On the contrary, every one of them did 
this work, not counter to his own ecclesiastical allegiance, but because 
he held by his spiritual heritage. And yet the one work goes forward. 
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We cannot explain this on the basis of human motives and the human 
beings who carry out the work of the missions. They are in no way the 
sources of mission work : behind their heterogeneousness stands someone 
else, spoken of as early as St. Peter’s Pentecostal sermon — “unto you, 
and to your children, and to all that are afar off, even as many as the 
Lord our God shall call.” He is Himself the One Who sends. He makes 
His name heard in all the world, and they that consent to be called and 
despatched by Him to do His work, these are the One Church. 

We can, of course, only speak in this way in faith. But that is the 
remarkable thing about it, that when we say all this it does not amount 
to supporting any and every kind of church and mission — quite the 
reverse. If we recognise that He builds churches with the sinful sons of 
men, and causes His Word to be preached by sinners, that means we 
must criticise not only others but ourselves. The only support forth- 
coming is glory to Him Whose loving-kindness brings us to repentance, 
because He uses sinners to do His work. 

(2) The work of different missions can bring forth one and the same 
fruit, which bears the mark of Christ’s own people. Every missionary 
effort can result in the confessing of Christ by certain people. Such 
people are thereupon set apart as belonging to Him. They are not pagan. 
That is clear to friend and foe alike. They know that they are Christ’s. 

They live in a fellowship transcending all divisions of speech and 
race, due to the fact that they all live by the forgiveness of sins in Christ. 
Those who attended the Conference at Madras will remember the 
evening when the Conference reached its crisis and William Paton 
deeply impressed all of us by saying something like this : “We now 
know exactly how different we are. But all of us have one thing in 
common : none of us can live except by the forgiveness that is in Christ.” 
This thought is still more forcibly expressed in the New Testament in 
I John 3: 19 “We know that we have passed out of death into life 
because we love the brethren.” 

Further, every missionary work can bear fruit which shows the 
marks of discipline and growth. How often people come asking for 
baptismal instruction, giving as the only reason for their request, 
“Christians are a different kind of people.” They do not say so because the 
sin which does exist in Christian congregations is hidden from them, 
but they are overwhelmed with the impression that something new is 
really coming into existence here, that things are not going on just as 
they were. Here are people who live with Christ and have taken up the 
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struggle with themselves and are involved in a process of increasing 
faith and life, in what the New Testament calls “‘adding to one’s stature.” 

Finally, out of the work of most different missions a community can 
come into being which bears witness to Christ and is willing to undergo 
suffering for His sake, people who cannot help speaking of Him and do 
so even if they could save their lives by keeping silent or by denying 
Him. We have seen many examples of genuine martyrdom even in 
recent times, in all denominations. Let it not be said that these four 
signs, that is, confession, fellowship, discipline and witness, are also 
present in non-Christian religions. As far as these signs are concerned, 
they cannot be thought of within Christianity except in relation to 
Christ. They exist for Christ’s sake. 

When we state in this way that this fruit can appear through the 
labours of each mission, we are not thereby saying that we would cano- 
nise each church and mission. When such fruit appears through the 
labours of our own mission, then in fact it is not the case that we feel 
ourselves vindicated, but that we feel ashamed and realise even more 
distinctly who we are. 

On the other hand, in what we have said we are not dealing only 
with the individual disciples of Jesus who are obviously to be found in 
other churches, and whom there in no difficulty in acknowledging, 
for, certainly, such fruit does not grow in spite of their being members 
of their church, but because they are members of that church. It grows 
out of an obedience which takes shape from the knowledge granted to 
the individual, and in the demands of the conscience which do not arise 
without the influence of the tradition of their church. In this concrete 
obedience the Truth which is Christ shines through the truths of the 
churches. (This does not set aside or minimise the problem which arises 
from the diversity and contrariness of the teachings of different churches.) 
Our task here is only to realise that a genuine decision for Christ is 
possible even in the midst of imperfect and even wrong knowledge. 

(3) Every church which undertakes to do all it can in preaching the 
Gospel to the world thereby receives enlightenment as regards its own 
isolation and its general state. 

I am not thinking here of the argument which is often used, namely 
that in view of the immense tasks the strength of the individual chur- 
ches and missions is no longer sufficient, and that consequently they 
must join together. But I should like to point out some deeper connections. 

First of all, we must realise that since the Reformation no great 
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missionary movement has started without growing beyond the boundaries 
of the church in which it has arisen. In the case of Zinzendorf it is 
quite evident that from the very beginning he regarded mission as being 
an ecumenical concern. In the case of Carey, the challenge to the other 
churches was already made at the time of the foundation of the Baptist 
Mission, and his plan for the World Missionary Conference at Cape 
Town in 1810 arose out of the same spirit. Yes, even missionary move- 
ments which called for the special effort of their own confession at 
once encroached beyond the individual church to all the churches of 
the same confession, as one can gather from Graul with regard to 
Lutheranism. He who realises the missionary task and things of the 
world must think in terms of Christianity, for what is at stake here is 
the encounter of pagans and non-pagans. 

All preaching of the Gospel to the world reduces the importance 
of the things that distinguish the individual churches from one another. 
The great missionary movements of the last century amongst students 
and young people demonstrate this clearly. It would be wrong to evade 
this fact by tracing it back to a lack of confessional consciousness, 
for the same characteristic can be noted in the missions which cling 
the most faithfully to their own particular heritage. Nor can it be 
explained by the fact that in its preaching of the Gospel to the world 
each church can of course say only the most elementary things, and 
consequently the witness becomes more uniform. No, it is the essence 
of genuine missionary preaching that the distinguishing elements recede. 
Essentially, Christian preaching consists of the reporting of the facts 
of the Divine happenings in Christ. And this testimony to the facts 
is not possible without the bearing of true witness, and without the true 
Christian life of the Church, which makes it bear witness to its very 
confession on a deeper level, and makes its confession to be something 
other than just an expression of loyalty to confessional traditions. 

All preaching of the Gospel is a step towards something new. 
Recently the question was discussed in a church in Hamburg whether 
one should venture to undertake a missionary campaign with the help 
of the unusual new methods which, by using film and theatre, invade 
the secular realm. One of the pastors who was critical of such an enter- 
prise said, “If we don’t want this enterprise merely to make a ‘godly 
noise,’ but really to call men to God, then our church cannot remain 
what it is.” He was referring by this to the experience, also had else- 
where, that after a new campaign amongst working-class people it has 
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turned out that the Church in its present state cannot serve as a home 
for these newly-won groups. By virtue of the proclamation of the 
Gospel something new always comes into being. In the missionary 
field it is the indigenous church. I believe we only deceive ourselves 
if we assume that exactly the same church grows up abroad as we have 
it here. It is not due solely to the special minority position of the younger 
churches that they hear with particular force the call to unity. One of 
the reasons is that younger churches, even if they are included in the 
fixed society of one particular church, still do not wholly merge in it. 
There always comes into being another and a different church. 

Finally, every church which hears the call to preach the Gospel 
to the world reaches out towards a goal which is other and greater 
than itself. Its eyes are fixed on the ultimate victory of Christ. And 
there is no church which envisages that victory simply as all mankind 
streaming into its doors while it remains itself unchanged. Even churches 
which are specially characterised by regarding themselves as the Una 
Sancta still conceive of Christ’s final victory, and the One Church 
which they expect to come with Him, as the bringing to naught of all 
human imperfections in the earthly form of their church. And the 
other churches know that they must await something greater than 
themselves as the end towards which they bear witness to the Gospel, 
and that in the light of that end not merely their state of being thus and 
thus as churches, but their state of being thus apart from one another, 
calls for examination. 

Is it not immediately apparent that the obedient fulfilment of the one 
ministry of proclaiming the Gospel to all the world will continually lead 
us to make the unity of the Church a reality in opposition to our diversity ? 

Is it not true to say that all these signs show us how in missions, 
amid all the variation and antagonism in the spiritual tradition which is 
their life-blood, the One Lord is at work, the One Church coming 
into being, the one service of proclamation going forward towards the 
one goal ? It is only the churches which accept to go forth on mission 
progress towards the achievement of unity. 


Ill 


If we now seek to examine in the light of the Scriptures the points 
we have perceived regarding the reality of mission work, it is obvious 
from start that we cannot interpret this without envisaging it within 
the span between the eschatological “before” and the eschatological 
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“after.” There is a text in Scripture which conjoins unity and preaching 
in unique fashion, the image of the Church in I Cor. 11: 26, “For as 
often as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do shew the Lord’s 
death till he come.” Behold unity, behold preaching, behold the pre- 
sence of Christ between two poles, the “before” of His death and the 
“after” till He come. 

In the “before,” in what has already come to pass in the birth, 
death and Resurrection of Jesus, up to the gift of the Holy Ghost and 
the presence of the Glorified Lord, the message of reconciliation is 
communicated to us. In it is inherent the One Church. But it cannot 
be pointed out as a thing visible. It is part, in the words of Col. 3: 3, 
of the life which is hid with Christ in God. It will not be revealed until 
Christ shall reveal Himself. That is to say, we have unity only in faith. 
(Unity is to be found on a wholly different plane from multiplicity, 
for the multiplicity we can see for ourselves.) 

What this entails may be developed under four heads. We have 
unity only where the Gospel is accepted and communicated to others 
(Phil. 1: 5: koinonia eis to euaggelion; 1 Cor. 11: 26: kataggellete). 
The One Church does not exist without that witness before God and 
man which Christ as Lord solemnly and unequivocally demands. The 
unity of the Church subsists in the communion with Christ which it 
enjoys in the receiving and preaching of the Word (I Thess. 1: 6-8; 
II Thess. 1 : 6-10; Phil. 1 : 27-29). (Hence we cannot concern ourselves 
with unity, or strive to achieve it, if we neglect the duty of preaching.) 

We have unity only in repentance. Col. 3: 3 ff., demonstrates that 
quite clearly. The life which is hid with Christ in God expresses itself 
in the putting-off of the old man and putting-on of the new, which is 
renewed after the image of Christ. Where that happens, there is neither 
Greek nor Scythian, bond nor free, but Christ is all, and in all. Thus we 
have unity only against ourselves. It is something other than the sum of 
the churches as they are. Thus it is wrong to say that the churches are 
one. We should break ourselves of the habit of referring to our chur- 
ches in their earthly form as the Church, for in so doing we speak of 
something we possess only in faith as if we possessed it outside the 
domain of faith also. Our churches are as they are ; they are not escha- 
tological quantities. They are earthen vessels. 

We have unity only in obedience. Obedience implies concretisation. 
It is not possible without a human response to preaching. We have 
discerned such obedience in profession of faith, in love, in discipline, 
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in witness. All this would be impossible were it not for churches. For 
in them, despite their division, we find the Word, the eschatological 
“before.” To them, to each separate group of worshippers, the promise 
is accorded: the New Testament calls them all ekklesiai. And this 
concreteness of obedience includes the flat negative given in response to 
those who do not preach Christ in accordance with the Scriptures 
(I John). It is part of the mystery of the life that is hid in God, that 
the same obedience which divides (Phil. 1 : 18) is yet, inasmuch as it is 
true obedience, a sign of unity (I Cor. 12: 3). 

It is in such submission to the Gospel, in preaching and repentance 
and obedience, that there is progress towards becoming one body with 
one head (Eph. 4: 12-16), for unity is at one and the same time some- 
thing given and something coming into being, here and now. The 
structure grows ; the grain ripens. (It should be noted that this image of 
growth would be pointless if there were no continuity. But the conti- 
nuity is to be found in a sphere which is impalpable, conceivable only 
in actu fidei, i. e. in the eternal faithfulness of God, the presence of Him 
that was crucified and rose again, the Word operating in obedience.) 

All this is comprehended in the “before” of the Incarnate and Glo- 
rified Christ. 

In face of this “before’’ stands the opposite pole, the eschatological 
“after.” The Lord is to come and to establish His Kingdom. Only one 
aspect of this “after” concerns us here. The witness of the New Testa- 
ment makes it clear beyond all question that it conceives of the content 
of hope as the revelation of the One in Whom we believe. The circum- 
stances which will accompany the Second Coming of Christ are there- 
fore unlike anything we can see now. They will not be a continuation, 
completion or elevation of anything now visible, either of the churches 
in so far as they are the nets in which good and evil alike are caught or 
the fields in which the tares grow up alongside the wheat, or of any 
associations of churches in this world, or yet of any process of extending 
those churches. What is hoped for is greater than, and different from, 
anything that may come to pass in the history of this world. 

Our path lies in the space between that “before” and that “after.” 
And the whole point of that space is to fill the entire world with the 
Gospel. This is God’s work, that He sends His witnesses to the ends of 
the earth (Acts 1: 8), that He through them bestows faith upon every 
man (Acts 17: 31; Acts 3: 19 f.; Peter 3: 9), that the living Lord 
gathers His people in from all the nations (Matt. 24: 14). The witness 
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borne to the coming Lord is unmistakably also a gathering-together. 
For it was for this that He died, that He might bring together the scattered 
children of God (John 11 : 52; we must not dissociate the image of the 
one flock from the missionary task which He delegated to His servants, 
Matt. 12: 30). It is in such a work of preaching and uniting that the 
One Church grows. Churches which do not accept this responsibility 
have no purpose any more ; they are at odds with their own nature, for 
how can we preach Him that is come without fulfilling the commission 
of Him that shall come again? How can we believe in the oneness of 
the Church without seeking to help Him in His work of gathering ? 
But this work of the Lord’s is one that goes on in concealment. 
Everything that is done by human obedience to the task He has enjoined 
bears the stamp of the provisional. The obedience required by faith is 
accomplished among the heathen by the extending of churches and the 
starting of new churches ; the work of gathering-in is accomplished by 
the joining-together of churches. But the churches and their unions are 
alike, and must remain, temporary affairs in this world. They are 
subject to the “not yet” which waits upon the “after.” But in them and 
with them and amidst them the miracle is going on, that the One Church 
is growing up wherever the Gospel is heard and believed. Where chur- 
ches do not realise their own purely temporary nature, they regard 
themselves as the culminating point in God’s treatment of mankind, and 
forget the “after,” the Judge and Saviour Who shall come again. Where 
missions think of their work as definitive, they bind their converts to 
something provisional, they separate instead of uniting, they forget that 
their witness achieves its full strength only in unity (John 17: 20). 


What is the significance of all this for the very topical question with 
which we started? Where God’s purpose is brought to pass in our 
midst and by our means, there we have the One Church. Mission work 
is part of His purpose, and the task He has laid upon the One Church for 
the whole world up to the end. In face of that end, everything which 
is going on now and has come about in the past and may yet come about 
in the future in the concretising of human obedience becomes provi- 
sional. Yet we cannot merely wait for the One Who is to come, without 
going forth to meet Him. Such a going-forth is only possible in that 
disquiet which queries, in repentance and faith, even what has come 
into being in honest obedience. In such disquiet we find that He Who 
has begun His work in us likewise brings it to completion. 
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ECUMENICAL CHRONICLE 


AMERICAN CHURCH LEADERS ON THE THEME 
OF THE SECOND ASSEMBLY 


The annual meeting of the Conference of member Churches of the World 
Council in the U.S.A. devoted considerable time to the discussion of the 
first report of the Advisory Commission on the Theme of the Second Assembly. 
We print the conclusions of the three sections as they were submitted to the 
meeting. 


From the Section on “The Faith which the Church Proclaims” 

The general reactions to the statement were four in number. 

1. On the whole, the statement is good, stimulating, and potentially 
dynamic. 

2. In America, the eschatological emphasis is stressed mostly by the 
premillenarian groups, and is ignored in much preaching in our churches. 

3. While the Incarnation of Christ, the Indwelling Christ, and the final 
return of Christ are separated chronologically from the standpoint of time, 
from the standpoint of Christian faith they are inseparable. The Christian 
hope is inseparable from ultimate judgment and the indwelling Christ will 
finally be seen face to face. 

4. Any statement of Christian hope coming from our churches must 
include the total framework of the plan revealed in Scripture of God as the 
Author and Finisher of our Faith. The final consummation, being in history, 
is more than a symbol: it is essential reality. Present hope has no meaning 
apart from future and eternity. Christian eschatology is appropriated in the 
present and changes the present. We must relate Christ to the immediate 
future as well as the ultimate future. The latter need not be defined in detail 
to justify its essential place in the Christian hope. Evil, though currently 
defeated in Christ, is not eliminated. The Triumph of individual life through 
faith and this indwelling Christ, given perspective in the total framework, 
has relevance to present Christian hope and response. 

The recommendations from Section I are as follows: 

I. Since the term “Crucified Lord” may seem to reflect too narrowly the 
mood of those who have gone through tragedy, and since in many areas 
of the world the term would be misunderstood or uninspiring, consider 
choosing the alternate title, “the Crucified and Risen Lord.” 
Endeavour not to seem to exclude the possibility of God’s intervention 
in contemporary history, which He also controls. 
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III. Indicate in the Report how, in the past, experience of the Church and 
of individuals has demonstrated the justification of the Christian hope 
and the reality of victory. Re-emphasize the fact of Christ in past and 
present history and the fact that “human achievement” in the sense of 
Christ-motivated and spirit-led Christian witness has not failed (be 
careful to define terms). 


. Explore the possibility of amplifying the Statement by bringing in more 

of the contemporary significance of the new man in Christ, and of the 
results of the fulness of the Holy Spirit in individuals and in the Church, 
according to New Testament teaching. Point out the relevance of these 
facts to the current human situation. 
In view of the differences existing between our Churches in regard to 
eschatological teaching, take care not to give the impression that there 
cannot be a worthier consummation in the immediate future of what 
God can do through the Indwelling Christ and the Holy Spirit. From 
the New Testament standpoint, present activity need not be undertaken 
in the feeling that it is pre-doomed to complete frustration. 

. Keep in mind the desirability of an eventual re-wording of the Statement 
in the vernacular of various languages so that it will reach a great circle 
of lay people, Christian and non-Christian, safeguarding, however, theo- 
logical exactness of definition in this process. 


From the Section on “The World Situation Today” 


The impact of the report of the Advisory Commission is not in accord 
with the avowed purpose of the Commission. There is a melancholy quality 
in the document, and someone in the group said it was as if the Hallelujah 
Chorus had been set to a funeral march. There was great stress on the need 
to rework the document and be sure that people reading it would come to 
a fuller comprehension of the Christian hope. 

There is too much concentration of material, and the effect of this is to 
leave the reader unclear as to the meaning of portions of it. The document 
will not speak to people unless there is more illustrative material. The term 
“political messianisms” was given as an example of a use of words which 
need clarification in the document if this is to be used widely in the churches. 

Although it is recognized that the present draft is preliminary, the group 
stated that the literary arrangement is poor. The relationships of the parts 
of the document are not clear. The language will not be meaningful to a 
great many people. One man in the group, who said he grew up in a European 
country where his parents were factory workers, finds in this document the 
very language of the church which had no meaning at all for his people and 
through which the church seemed to offer nothing to people in great need. 
Furthermore, the total report becomes more negative as it continues. The 
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group objected very much to the statement “the churches are sick,” which 
comes near the end of the document. 

Some of the most important ideas are treated far too briefly, as for example 
the idea in the sentence, “The Christian hope is particularly relevant to the 
present world situation,” and paragraph 7, about the final triumph of Christ. 

The group criticized especially the analysis of the present world situation. 
Although the purpose of Section B is to show how the Christian hope is 
needed and is relevant to the present world situation, it is felt the document 
does not say enough about the positive aspects of the world situation — for 
example, the work of the United Nations, the contributions of the great 
ecumenical conferences, the independence of the new nations, the significance 
of the present world revolution. It does not emphasize what God has been 
doing in history. 

Even the chief negative points are not adequately stated. The report 
should mention, for example, the power conflict, the lack of will to deal 
with technological problems, in addition to revolt, resentment, and false hopes. 

A member of the group who has lived for many years in China said that 
he considers the analysis of the world situation very inadequate when con- 
fronted by a Marxist analysis of the world situation. This would have little 
significance for the Chinese students he has known. He asked in what sense 
this can be called a Christian analysis of the situation. The group agreed 
with him that it was much too limited. 

In the clarifying of people to whom the Christian hope is relevant there 
should be some statement about repentant individuals, of whom there are 
many. 

There is need for more consideration of the meaning of hope. We need 
to see more clearly its importance in motivating men. We need more under- 
standing of what the hopes are which move men. For example, we need 
to understand better the great corporate hopes which move so many non- 
Christian men today. We need also to see the place of the little hopes in 
the lives of men. We must recognize that short-term gains are very important 
to men in need. 

We must try to see the relationship of the ultimate hope to these little 
or proximate hopes. Someone said only men, or the community, holding the 
ultimate hope can realize the more proximate hopes. “Seek ye first the King- 
dom of God,” etc. But what does this really mean to us? And how can 
this have meaning for others ? 

The document should help men see the Christian hope as having corporate 
and individual meaning. After the first sentence of Section B there should 
be a statement as to how the Christian hope operates in the life of men. 


One member of the group said he believes the document is not sufficiently 
Trinitarian. 
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The group expressed general agreement on the following points: 


. The impact of the document should be changed so that the theme is 
expressed through it. 


. The paragraph on meaninglessness expressed well the condition of men 
in a technically advanced civilization. 

. The words “the crucified and risen Lord” are preferable to “the crucified 
Lord” since they are more explicitly in line with the theme and help to 
give the more positive emphasis which is wanted. 


. The group, although it made many critical suggestions, expressed apprecia- 
tion to the Advisory Commission for the work which it has done. 


From the Section on “The Church Situation Today” 


Our group felt greatly indebted to the Commission for what seems to 
us to be a very good job in its first report. On the whole the stress of the 
report is correct. We liked the emphasis upon the need for a return to Christ 
as the only hope for the church. Such criticisms as we have must all be taken 
as being within our general agreement with this section of the report. 

We felt strongly the need for a definition of what the return of Christ 
means. We had in mind particularly some such statement as that given by 
Dr. Visser ’t Hooft at our meeting here. If the return means a future encounter 
with and judgment from the same God who was in the Christ of history 
reconciling the world to himself, this plain definition should be given at the 
very beginning of the paper in order to correct misapprehensions which are 
sure to arise without it. We should hope that such a definition would avoid 
as far as possible the language of the millenarian groups. We felt that even 
the word “coming,” in connoting a certain kind of physical motion, suggests 
a stereotype made popular by these groups and unacceptable to most of us. 

We noted the almost complete omission of reference to the work of the 
Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit is mentioned only once and this somewhat 
incidentally. We feel that it is only through a recognition of the true place 
of the Holy Spirit and His work that the Gospel is kept from being merely 
a dogmatic affirmation. Our main criticism of the document stems from our 
feeling that there is in it a lack of appreciation of the polarity needed in 
theological discussion. It is true that the church is sick and grievously so. 
Nevertheless, this sickness implies a certain amount of health in the church 
— else the institution would be quite dead. A too sheer insistence upon 
sickness gives a false impression. One sign of health is the recognition of the 
sickness. 

We felt that little distinction had been made between the church and the 
world, and wondered whether there was not more hope in the church than 
is indicated here because of the hope we have in Christ. A promise is of 
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value because of the person who makes it, and the Christ whose promise 
we have is in the church, in spite of all its weaknesses. Can we not so formulate 
the hope as to make it clear that it involves a distinction between the church 
and the world ? 

In the paragraph dealing with the laity, we felt the need for a greater 
balance as between laity and clergy. We doubt if the laity are greater sinners 
at this point than the clergy. 


NATURE AND LIMITS OF WORLD COUNCIL ACTION 
IN THE POLITICAL REALM 


The inter-movement committee, a body in which a number of Christian 
organisations in France are represented, has drawn up the following state- 
ment for consideration by the governing bodies of the World Council of 
Churches : 

i. The statement issued by the World Council of Churches at Toronto 
concerning the Korean war roused in many Christians a certain disquietude 
which the Council’s present silence is doing nothing to allay. This feeling 
led us first of all to consider the great and indeed sometimes tragic difficulties 
which a body such as the World Council encounters when it seeks to make 
the voice of Christendom heard in political problems ; thereupon, we went 
on to draw up a number of desires and observations concerning action by 
the World Council. We are submitting these thoughts to the governing 
bodies of the World Council in the hope that they may represent a modest 
contribution to a difficult subject. 

ii. We have sought to bear in mind the principal difficulties hampering 
action by the World Council on the political plane. 

(a) Terminology seems to us to represent a fundamental difficulty. The 
most elementary expressions — “peace,” “freedom,” “‘justice,” etc. — 
have no longer one straightforward meaning for mankind as a whole. 
The World Council must, therefore, expect to be misunderstood and 
ranked with one or other of the great political blocs of the present time, 
according as its words used are interpreted. 

(b) The existence of the Iron Curtain has, in practice, cut off the World 
Council from many Eastern churches. Through no will of its own, it 
finds itself de facto with an essentially Western geographical base. There 
is thus the risk that, in the great simplification of today, its messages will 
be interpreted as expressing a Western ideology. 

(c) The World Council must speak at the moment when dramatic events are 
threatening to compromise the peace of the world. It did so at Toronto, 
and whatever happens we must be grateful to it for daring this much. 
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But under such conditions it cannot, as a rule, have adequate information 
at its disposal. History has shown that the items of information it pos- 
sessed at the time of the Toronto meeting were extremely fragmentary. 


(d) The World Council has no wish to speak in tones of command. It has no 
authority beyond that accorded it by its constituent churches. It does not, 
therefore, intend that its messages should be regarded as Encyclicals. But 
public opinion does not understand the nature of the Council’s authority. 
The world Press reports its messages as if they were the edicts of the 
Vatican. Thus the whole spirit of such messages is falsified at every turn. 


iii. In face of these difficulties and contradictions, the temptation is con- 
siderable to ask the World Council to show extreme caution, at any rate 
for the time being, so long as it remains impossible for it to work in full 
communion and confidence with the churches on the other side of the Iron 
Curtain. It would thus be required to confine itself to purely spiritual and 
theological tasks. We believe, however, that this temptation should be 
vigorously rejected. It would entail silence and impotence on the part of 
non-Catholic Christendom at the political and international level. We realise 
that in actual fact the World Council has been able, in particular by means 
of the Commission of the Churches for International Affairs, to do effective 
work with the United Nations (e.g. in the refugee question). 


iv. Recognising both the difficulties in the way of political witness by 
the World Council and the inescapable necessity for such witness, we have 
done our utmost to mark out a middle path. 


(a) Since statements of a general nature prove to be exceptionally delicate, 
should not the World Council encourage the holding of more regional 
encounters among churches of countries bordering on one another, or 
countries with common problems, or countries with mutual grievances 
and difficulties ? Such meetings would produce established and concrete 
conclusions which the Central Committee after further examination could 
adopt and publish on its own behalf. In this connection the conference 
of Latin churches, the assembly at Bad Boll and the meetings of the 
Ecumenical Commission for European Co-operation mark a most inte- 
resting trend. We should, however, be glad to see the Central Committee 
of the World Council take up their findings and examine the extent to 
which it might adopt them. 


(6) It is from work by regional groups of this nature that the elements might 
proceed for a general report published under the auspices of the World 
Council stating the conditions, at the present time, for a peaceful co- 
existence between the two blocs. This would, in the disturbed state of 
affairs, now prevailing, be an important contribution towards peace. 
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(c) We consider that to set up a European Ecumenical Council, as requested 
at the Bad Boll conference, would be in certain respects unfortunate. 
The World Council must be a council of churches, not a Federation of 
continental councils. Notwithstanding, it is very clear that Europe has 
its own special problems, and that the churches of Europe have a parti- 
cular réle to play amid the present tension. Would it not be an idea to 
set up a European office, to be a centre for exchange and research and 
‘enable, for instance, information to be sent to the churches of America 
concerning certain problems or dangers which they might not realise so 
clearly as the churches of Europe ? 


(d)Some of us, notably those belonging to the Protestant Workers’ Movement 
and the Fellowships of Reconciliation, feel that the World Council, in 
view of the course of events in Korea, should not leave public opinion, 
especially working-class opinion, under the impression that the Toronto 
statement represented the final and definite views of the World Council. 

(e) Since the work of the CCIA goes on the whole almost unknown, would 
it not be of value to give it greater publicity ? 

(f) Unofficial encounters such as those which have taken place between 
certain leaders of the World Council and of the World Peace Council 
seem to us a useful departure, and we are glad to think that the World 
Council remains open to contacts of this kind. 


v. We are convinced that many ambiguities and misunderstandings 


would be avoided when it is realised exactly how Christian agreement has 
to be reached within the Church: resolutions undertaken by the churches 
cannot be formulated by majority decision. There can be no such thing in 
the Church as victors or vanquished. 


There must be more meetings and contacts, in which opposing views 
are confronted, worked over, tracked to their underlying presuppositions 
whether expressed or unexpressed, and finally submitted to the authority 
of the Lord of the Church. 

Experience has proved that where such work has been done it is possible 
to go forward once more, and to show real progress. We ask the World 
Council to help us follow this method. 


“THE MEANING OF HOPE IN THE BIBLE” 


Since the work of the Advisory Commission on the Main Theme of the 
Evanston Assembly will require a solid Biblical foundation, it was decided 
in summer 1951 that the Study Department should convene a special con- 
ference, composed chiefly of Biblical scholars, for the purpose of preparing a 
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report on “The Meaning of Hope in the Bible.” For the sake of convenience, 
it has been planned to hold several smaller regional meetings on the subject. 
The first conference, with predominantly European continental membership, 
took place at Zetten, Holland, April 15th-19th, 1952. A similar North 
American conference of Biblical scholars, which will have before it the report 
of the Zetten Conference, is to be held in June. The findings of all the groups 
on the subject will be submitted to the Advisory Commission on the Main 
Theme. 

We print the report of the Zetten Conference, together with an expla- 
natory “Introduction” written by one of the American participants. 


A. INTRODUCTION 
by WALTER M. Horton 


The conference on “The Meaning of Hope in the Bible” at Zetten, Hol- 
land, began its sessions on the evening of April 15th, and adjourned at 
4.00 p.m. on April 19th. The 21 participants in the conference were pre- 
dominantly Continental, but with a 25% representation of English and 
Americans : 6 Dutch, 5 Germans, 3 English, 2 Americans, 1 Swiss, 1 South 
African, 1 Finnish, 1 Swedish, 1 Indonesian. Denominationally the parti- 
cipants were mainly from Calvinistic or Lutheran churches, but with a 
25 % representation of Free Churchmen and Anglicans: 8 Dutch or French 
Reformed, 6 Lutherans, 3 Congregationalists, 2 Anglicans, 1 Evangelical- 
Reformed, 1 Old Catholic. There were two youth delegates, one from 
Germany and one from Indonesia. The prevailing languages were German 
and English, which were understood to some extent by all the participants. 
German predominated in discussion, but the final report was drafted in English. 


The purpose of the conference was understood to be to clarify the Evanston 
theme, and to contribute to the work of the Advisory Commission, from the 
special point of view indicated in the Rolle proposal to the Bible section of 
the Study Department, “the subject of hope, including hope for this world, 
in its true Biblical context,” or, as the letter of invitation put it, “the signi- 
ficance of Biblical eschatology for the Church’s message.” Composed largely 
of Biblical scholars, with a sprinkling of systematic theologians and pastors, 
it undertook only a special task for which such a group was specially com- 
petent —to define the message of hope in the Old and New Testaments in 
its general bearing upon the world, without undertaking to analyze the needs 
of the modern world in any detail, or to apply the message specifically to 
those needs, as of course the Evanston Assembly must try to do. The task 
was one of systematic as well as Biblical theology, since it involved the state- 
ment of a valid hope, applicable to the world, as well as one grounded textually 
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in the Scriptures, but it was understood not to be one of practical theology, 
so far as this conference was concerned. Absence of modern interpretative 
language or direct missionary appeal in the report of this conference should 
therefore not be taken to indicate indifference to homiletics or missions. 
The very first remark made in discussion was an appeal for presenting 
eschatology in such a way that its missionary implications should be revealed. 
This appeal was warmly welcomed, and various attempts were made to 
meet it in principle, but not in detail, lest we be distracted from our main 
purpose. 

The first half of the conference was mainly devoted to the discussion of 
the two basic papers, on hope in the Old Testament and in the New Testament, 
read by Professors Vriezen of Groningen and Stahlin of Erlangen. Both 
papers emphasized the variety as well as the unity of Biblical eschatology, 
but since several different schools of Biblical criticism were represented among 
us, and the exegesis of each variety of hope was usually challenged at some 
point, detailed description of these varieties tended to fall out of the final 
report, throwing the agreed general unity of Biblical hope into bold relief. 
It reads more like systematic theology than like Biblical theology. This 
should not be interpreted to mean that we think the Bible sources are as 
unified as our statement, nor that we have easily agreed as to their bearing 
on modern theology. The remark was made, and generally accepted, that 
our use of Scripture in our common report did not settle the question whether 
Biblical hopes were unconditionally valid, substantially valid, or not valid 
until ““demythologized” in Bultmann’s style. We all agreed, but in different 


senses, that Biblical hope was both valid and relevant to the modern world 
situation. 


In the discussion of these two papers, two episodes were particularly 
important — an attempt to define the difference between true and false prophecy 
in the Old Testament, and a debate on the Doppelzeitigkeit of the New 
Testament hope, which is at one and the same time “realized eschatology” 
and “future eschatology.” Both true and false prophecy start from the same 
premise, that God rules in judgment and mercy, and arrive at the same 
conclusion, that His Will shall prevail in the world ; false prophecy, however, 
hastily and irreverently identifies God’s Will with a precise sequence of events 
or a detailed apocalyptic scheme, and derives from faith-knowledge a false 
security. As one participant said, false prophecy turns kairos into chronos, 
while true prophecy acknowledges the contingency of all exact predictions. 
The summary of true Old Testament hope was found by some in Psalm 73. 
“To be with God,” in the midst of unsolved perplexities, like this Psalmist, 
is to hope rightly. 

Somewhat similarly in the New Testament hope moves from a clear 
premise to a clear conclusion through a problematic twilight zone. Firm 
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faith in Christ’s present triumph (realized eschatology) leads to firm assurance 
of his final triumph (Parousia),but confusion and dispute arises over the 
way that leads from the first to the second. There was a rather sharp difference 
of opinion between some of our British and some of our Continental parti- 
cipants over the “continual” coming of Christ, versus his “first” and “‘second” 
comings. The British sounded like pure Gnostics or Platonists to the Con- 
tinentals ; the Continentals sounded to the British like pure Apocalyptists, 
for whom Christ was absent and inactive between the first and second 
advents. In debate, it became clear that neither party meant what was 
feared by the other. Both agreed that Christ is continually present and 
active ; both agreed that this “continuous coming” is a kind of prolongation 
of his Incarnation, a kind of partial anticipation of his final triumph, which 
cannot simply displace or dispense with these two cardinal events. Towards 
the end of this debate, Bishop Nygren said he felt we had reached a most 
important consensus concerning the double-sidedness of the Christian hope, 
and its central focus in Christ. “To be in Christ — that is hope.” (Hope 
already realized at his first appearing, hope to be realized in the relatively 
near future through his constant presence and continual coming, hope to be 
fully realized at his final triumph.) This consensus is certainly important 
for the eventual resolution of the tension which developed at Rolle between 
those who emphasized “the witness to the coming Christ’ and those who 
emphasized “the witness of the present Christ.” If, as we say in our report 
(I, 3) the “double aspect of present realization and hope for the future” is 
“integral” to the New Testament message as a whole, there is room within 
true Christian hope for these two rival emphases to be comprehended and 
reconciled, as they were at our conference. 


The report follows the order recommended at the Wadham College con- 
ference of 1949 for building a bridge from the Bible to the modern world. 
It begins (I) with the New Testament, goes back (II) to the Old Testament, 
then returns through Christ to a statement of the Biblical message of hope 
as a whole (III). After this, it considers two topics suggested by the Evanston 
theme, “The Church’s Life in Hope” (IV) and “The Church’s Hope for the 
World” (V). Before the last section was passed it was redrafted by a special 
sub-committee to make sure that the general bearing of Biblical eschatology 
on the world was made as clear as possible. 


In the debate on the first draft of our report, a good deal of time was 
spent in attempting to find a substitute for “first coming of Christ’ and 
““second coming of Christ” as designations for the two cardinal events to 
which Christian hope constantly refers. Some British participants wanted 
different language to avoid the impression of apocalypticism. In deference 
to their concern, the second draft reads “coming” and “return.” This did 
not satisfy, either, since “return’”’ seems to imply “absence in the meantime.” 
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The final draft reads “coming” and “final coming in glory” (I, 2), but 
it was evident that no language could be fully satisfactory at this point. 
A phrase added in the final draft (III, 2) points out that the New Testament 
speaks “‘in images, metaphors or symbols,” and these lead to error when 
“interpreted in a crudely literalistic way.” There was some theological 
conservatism, but no fundamentalism at Zetten. 


Another problem which arose in drafting the report was how to hold the 
balance between fulfilment and transformation, in passing from earlier to 
later forms of the Biblical hope. It was clear that the New Testament hope 
picks up elements of the Old Testament hope but uses them in a new way. 
Christ himself both fulfils and disappoints the older hopes. To a certain 
extent the same combination of fulfilment and transformation persists to the 
very end. Once Christ appears, there is a kind of “progress” of the Kingdom 
from then on. A quite conservative Dutch participant said there was more 
truth in the liberal, progressivist interpretation of the parable of the mustard 
seed and the leaven than it was now the style to admit. This “idea of pro- 
gress” in the Kingdom was openly expressed in the first draft, but was found 
too controversial and dropped out in the final draft. In the final draft the 
intention was to hold an even balance between (1) ongoing fulfilment whereby 
the Kingdom is “extended” in a new humanity and a new creation (IV, 1), 
and (2) the humbling judgments and “‘unexpected ways” of God’s leading, 
which make it impossible to predict the precise course of future events, 
above all with respect to the final consummation (III, 2). The revelation of 
the One who will be the final Judge and Redeemer does not justify us in 
any photographic representation of the things to come. We still “‘see through 
a glass darkly.” 

In conversation with an American participant, before the conference 
began, Prof. Stahlin said he expected his paper to be attacked from the 
American side. It was explained to him that American thought had moved 
a good deal since 1938, when he and other German delegates at Tambaram 
felt it necessary to draft a minority report, defending the eschatological 
element in the Christian hope against the optimistic Social Gospel conception 
of the Kingdom which was represented at that conference by Stanley Jones 
and others. The old contrast between the “Continental” concern for ultimate 
eschatology and the “‘Anglo-Saxon” concern for the immediate present and 
near future did appear at this conference, but it would be fair to say that 
other contrasts, cutting across the line between Continentals and Anglo- 
Saxons, played an equally important part in the debate. Actually Prof. 
Stahlin’s paper was substantially accepted by both British and Americans at 
Zetten, and was most sharply attacked by a German New Testament colleague, 
who accepted the Doppelzeitigkeit of the New Testament hope but rejected 
the scheme of Heilsgeschichte in which it was presented. 
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One general impression emerges in retrospect. The Biblical approach to 
the great issue of our age, the issue of hope, need not lead to a fruitless battle 
of proof-texts, but may (as it certainly did here) provide a rich, many-sided 
framework for common thought, within which the rival parties of Christen- 
dom may recognize the partial, limited character of their favorite emphases. 
The consensus to which the Zetten participants were led by their common 
respect for the depth and richness of Biblical revelation is capable of con- 
tributing to a wider and more popular consensus at Evanston. 


B. CONFERENCE REPORT 


I. Hope in the New Testament 


1. Hope in the New Testament is expressed in different ways and under 
different aspects. Within this variety there is a unity arising from the fact 
that everything is focused in Christ. As all faith centers in the crucified 
and risen Christ, so all hope centers in him. Where Christ is there is hope 
(I Tim. 1: 1). To be without Christ is to be without hope (Eph. 2: 12; 
I Thess. 4: 13). 


2. At his coming Christ brought righteousness and life (John 10: 10) 
into the world, and his victory over unrighteousness and death will be made 
manifest at his final coming in glory (Rom. 5: 2, 18; 8: 10). Thus Christ 
is the hope of the world in two senses. He has fulfilled and is fulfilling the 
world’s hopes while transforming them and he will redeem creation while 
judging it (Rom. 8: 19f. and John 5: 27; 12: 48). 


3. We are agreed that this double aspect of present realisation and hope 
for the future is an integral part of the New Testament Kerygma. These 
two aspects are closely interrelated : only if we are sure of the present realis- 
ation can we confidently look forward to the future fulfilment, and only in so 
far as we hope for the future fulfilment do we rightly apprehend the meaning 
of Christ’s victory here and now. 


II. Hope in the Old Testament 


1. Hope, which is an integral part of the Old Testament, is here also 
expressed in different ways and under different aspects, but is focused in 
the hope of the Kingdom of God. All hope is based upon faith in the living 
God who has revealed himself as he who is and who has established fellow- 
ship between himself and Israel by means of his saving acts in history. As 
the God of history he commands the future as well as the present. 
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2. The Old Testament shows how the people of God is led through its 
history from hope to hope. Some of these hopes, such as those containing 
political aspirations, were already transformed in the Old Testament ; some 
remain unfulfilled in the Old Testament, but are especially significant for the 
New Testament. These include the hope of a new world (Isa. 2), the hope 
for the coming of God’s righteousness and of the knowledge of God (Isa. 11 ; 
Jer. 31) and the hope for the victory of God through his Suffering Servant 
on whom is laid the iniquity of us all (Isa. 52: 13 and 53). And at the end 
we find the hope of world salvation through the giving of all power and 
majesty to the Son of Man (Dan. 7: 13). 


III. Biblical Hope and its Fulfilment 


1. Jesus Christ fulfils these hopes in a new and unexpected way. God 
reveals the majestic Son of Man of Dan. 7 in the lowly form of the Suffer- 
ing Servant of Isa. 53. He reveals the victorious King of Israel as the meek 
and lowly one who died on the cross and Israel’s deliverer as the Saviour 
of the world. The salvation expected of God is found in the man Jesus of 
Nazareth who is Emmanuel. 


2. Such fulfilments themselves point forward to an ultimate fulfilment at 
the end of the age. As Christ fulfilled the hopes of Israel in unexpected 


ways, so will he accomplish what he has promised in his word but in a manner 
which transcends our power to apprehend or to express (I Cor. 13: 12; 
I John 3: 2). We can speak of these matters, as the New Testament itself 
does, only in images, metaphors or symbols ; when these are interpreted in 
a crudely literalistic way, they lead to error. 


3. While the New Testament Kerygma directs the eyes of faith to the 
fulfilment of God’s promises and of man’s hope in God’s action in Christ 
and likewise the eyes of hope to its definite fulfilment in the future, it inspires 
men with hope for the present period between Christ’s resurrection and his 
final coming in glory. 


IV. The Church’s Life in Hope 


1. The foundation of the Church’s hope is the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead and the gift of his living presence through the Holy 
Spirit. She proclaims that the crucified Christ reigns as Lord of the world ; 
his Kingdom is extended by the preaching of the cross, which is his throne 
on earth. Christ conquers by sending his witnesses into all the world, making 
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disciples of all nations (Math. 28: 19 f.; John 10: 16; 11: 52). The message 
first proclaimed by the apostles, builds up through the power of the Holy 
Spirit a new humanity incorporated into the Church which is Christ’s body. 
This new humanity is already the first-fruits of the new creation (Jas. 1 : 18), 
and thus the source of hope for the whole of the old creation which earnestly 
awaits the revelation of the sons of God (Rom. 8: 23). 


2. The life of the new humanity is life in Christ. As the old humanity 
lives under the rule of sin and death without hope, the new humanity lives 
in Christ under his rule of righteousness and life in hope (I Cor. 15: 22). 
Being in Christ implies fellowship with him and his sufferings in his resur- 
rection and in his final glory, and therefore a fervent looking-forward towards 
the complete revelation of his power and glory. 


3. The Church’s hope of the end is nourished in this present time by 
the Eucharist, which Christ has given to her, in which both what has been 
done for the world in Christ, and what will be done for the world in him, 
is here and now set forth and set forward. Christ’s presence in the Word 
and Sacraments and the fellowship of the Church is our assurance of our 
future triumph in him. 


V. The Church’s Hope for the World 


1. In the crucified and risen Lord a new situation has begun, in which 
there is a true ground of hope for the world and a promise of redemption 
for the whole creation. The Church is charged by her Lord to proclaim this 
hope by being the conscience of the world, by summoning the world to 
repentance, and by constantly reminding individuals and authorities alike of 
their responsibilities under the will of God, and of the retribution that awaits 
those who disobey his will ... 


2. In obedience to her Lord the Church is called to show forth the power 
of his new creation, serving men in every realm of human life in the pursuit 
of justice, love and mercy. In so doing the Church brings to men an assu- 
rance that their labours will not be in vain, although in history only partial 
realisations of their hopes are possible. As servants of their Lord Christians 
are called to prove their hope in Christ by suffering in his service, remember- 
ing that they must give account of their stewardship. Accepting this call 
they possess and bring to the world the one true joy and the one true free- 
dom, which belong to the children of God. 


3. The Church awaits in awe and hope the final judgment and consum- 
mation, when all evil shall be purged away and all true hopes fulfilled. 
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WORLD COUNCIL DIARY 


Where No One Feels At Home 


In a recent meeting of the British Council of Churches the Archbishop of 
Canterbury gave the following answer to the objection that a certain Church 
would not feel at home in the World Council: “Not at home — precisely. 
There is no member Church of the Council which feels at home there. The 
Orthodox Churches often feel unhappy. The Anglican Communion has much 
heart-searching about what goes on. Of course, we do not feelat home. That is 
just why the World Council is so important. If we all felt at home the unity we 
seek would have been already found and the World Council could give way to 
a united Church.” 

These words may come as a shock to some. But that shock will be a salutary 
shock. For the picture which the Archbishop has presented reflects the real 
situation. There is no Church which feels fully “tat home” in the World Council, 
because participation in the World Council means to enter into relationships of 
conversation with Christians who are “different” and to accept that the things 
which the Council says and does are the outcome of that conversation. So no 
Church can or should expect that the Council should come to reflect only one 
particular tradition. 

The naive, who can only think in terms of their own spiritual home, react to 
this situation by producing labels. The Council is then called by names of the 
most diverse “‘isms.”’ If these same people would only take cognisance of the 
reactions in other Churches than their own, they would be surprised to find that 
those reactions are often exactly the opposite ones. 

The fearful see in the Council a danger to the purity of their own home. 
They seek their strength in isolation. But there are in all Churches those who 
know that this burden of not feeling at home must be borne in order that we may 
find together the larger home which is promised to us. The burden is not too 
heavy because we are sometimes given glimpses of that ultimate home. 


Actes de Présence 


The last few months have been a period of more extensive travel by World 
Council leaders than ever before. In all continents the World Council has been 
visible and audible through one or more of its spokesmen. In Asia Dr. Rajah 
B. Manikam, East Asia secretary of the I.M.C and W.C.C., visited Indonesia 
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and Japan. In expressing their gratitude for this visit, the Japanese Churches 
noted that this was the first time that an Eastern Asian Christian leader had 
visited Japan as the representative of the ecumenical bodies. The Indonesians 
emphasised the great value of learning through Dr. Manikam about their sister- 
Churches in Asia, for “the Christians in Asia know as yet very little about 
each other.” Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, vice-chairman of the Central Committee, 
was present at the opening of the International Christian University in Japan. 
And Miss Jean Fraser of the Youth Department took part in the meetings in 
India in which the World Christian Youth Conference to be held in Travancore 
was prepared. 

In Australia and New Zealand, the Rev. D.T. Niles from Ceylon was the 
guest of the Australian Committee for the World Council of Churches and the 
New Zealand Council of Churches. He reports that he was specially impressed 
by the conviction in the Churches that the task of the Church is not to look after 
itself but to be a Church for the world. 

Many visits were made to North America. Mr. Elfan Rees, adviser on 
Refugee Affairs, has been lent for a number of months to the staff of the C.C.1.A. 
so as to assist in negotiations with the intergovernmental bodies concerning 
refugees. Dr. Reinold von Thadden, Chairman of the Board of the Ecumenidal 
Institute, and Dr. H. Kraemer, Director of the Institute, participated in the 
conference for Christian laymen at Buffalo and thus helped to relate the Institute 
more closely to the concerns and interests of American laymen. And the General 
Secretary was present at the annual meeting of the Conference of member 
Churches of the World Council in the U.S.A. which concentrated its attention on 
the theme of the Second Assembly of the World Council. 

In South America the General Secretary gave the Carnahan lectures at the 
Evangelical Faculty of Theology at Buenos Ayres and also visited the Churches 
in Uruguay and Brazil. 

In Africa Dr. Marc Boegner, a President of the World Council, visited the 
French missions in Basutoland, Rhodesia and Madagascar, but had also occasion 
to meet leaders of other Churches and to give lectures on the ecumenical move- 
ment. The General Secretary spent five weeks in South Africa, during which 
he entered in close contact with many churches and missions, and had ample 
opportunity for frank and fraternal discussions about the serious questions 
which South African Churches desired to raise about the World Council and 
which the World Council desired to raise about developments in South Africa. 
A full report on this journey will be given to the Central Committee at its meeting 
in December and January. The General Secretary also made short visits to 
Kenya and Ethiopia. 


It is impossible to enumerate the many visits to European countries, but 
special mention should be made of the visit of M. Dominique Micheli to Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia, for this visit has once again demonstrated that the World 
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Council desires to maintain its fraternal relations with the member Churches in 
these countries and that those Churches want to maintain their place in the 
fellowship of Churches. 


The cynic might ask whether the World Council believes that the basic 
problem of the Church and the world solvitur ambulando. But the fact is that 
the World Council which is a new and young body can only come to life in the 
Churches by actes de présence. 


What May We Expect From Lund ? 


The Third World Conference on Faith and Order will meet in August of 
this year at Lund. The list of delegates shows that the Churches in the World 
Council are fully aware of the significance of this meeting. The question which 
“Faith and Order’’ puts to the Churches is and remains the basic question. For 
the ecumenical movement will finally be judged according to the service which it 
renders to the Churches as they seek to manifest the oneness of the Church of 
Christ. 


This is the first of the World Conferences on Faith and Order which will 
meet within the framework of the World Council of Churches. That has a 
double advantage. The World Council is reminded of its primary task upon 
which all its other activities depend. And “Faith and Order’ is reminded of the 
context in which the conversation on the issues of unity must take place if it is 
to deal with the realities of the life of the Church and of the world. 


Is it necessary to repeat that a Faith and Order Conference is not a meeting 
at which decisions about reunion are taken, but an exploratory meeting which 
seeks to discover the extent of doctrinal agreement and the nature of the differ- 
ences which must be studied more fully? That does not mean, however, that 
we may not expect that something will “happen” at Lund. Only that “some- 
thing’’ will not be of a dramatic or sensational nature. An article in the Times 
Literary Supplement puts it this way : “No one can certainly foresee the out- 
come of this intricate problem of Christian development, but it may be that 
these conferences, to which these most valuable reports belong, by increasing 
mutual understanding, by checking the self-confidence that grows in isolation, 
and the excessive claims that are the retort of the attacked, may do more to 
assist that development wisely than even their most enthusiastic members 
suppose.” 


Youth Looks Out from Berlin to Travancore 


Someone said the other day that the Youth Department was the “‘understudy” 
of the World Council. It is a clever way of describing a valuable function. Cer- 
tainly it is from the youth of the churches that the future leading players on 
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the senior ecumenical stage will one day be drawn. And all the camps, confe- 
rences and exchanges of the summer months can in one sense be regarded as 
admirable rehearsals. 

But the Youth Department is not only an “understudy” : it is an important 
World Council actor in its own right. In the beginning of May it carried through 
a meeting in Berlin, which more recent events have shown to be exceptionally 
well-timed. A group of youth leaders from various European countries, and 
including representatives of India, Egypt and Australia, met a similar group 
from the East Zone of Germany. There, as elsewhere, political pressure falls 
relentlessly today upon those who are least prepared to stand it, upon young 
people of school or apprentice age. For them the Church has a special res- 
ponsibility, which it is not easy to fulfil. One good result of this meeting, there- 
fore, is that youth groups in scores of scattered, isolated parishes will come 
to have a new sense of being bound in fellowship with other young people the 
world over. 

The actual background of the Berlin meeting was the draft programme for 
the third World Conference of Christian Youth to be held at Kottayam in 
Travancore next December. Perhaps, indeed, the young people of Berlin and 
Eastern Germany are in as good a position as any to understand the significance 
of this world meeting in an Asian setting. For it will take courage for young 
people to rethink, and restate, the Christian message for the family, for society, 
and for international relations anywhere today, and an extra dose of courage to 
do so in terms of a Christian church which is so manifestly a tiny minority, and 
in face of other faiths which are confident and aggressive. Yet two-thirds of the 
three hundred delegates to the Travancore Conference have already been chosen, 
and our Youth Department has been astonished at the way in which the church 
organisations have found their representatives, and sometimes even pressed for 
additional places. The hospitable ancient churches of Malabar will entertain 
a company of youth such as never met in India before, and whose witness for 
Christ will assuredly leave its mark behind. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


EVANGELISM — THE RAISON D’ETRE OF THE CHURCH 


REVELATION AND EVANGELISM, by F. W. DILLISTONE. Lutterworth Press, 
London, 1948. 128 pp. 5s. 


PREDIKAN, En Principiell Studie, by G. WINGREN. Gleerup, Lund, 1949. 
319 pp. Kr. 12.50. 


GRUNDRISS DER PRAKTISCHEN THEOLOGIE, by A. D. MULLER. Bertelsmann, 
Giitersloh, 1950. 376 pp. 


THE THEOLOGY OF EVANGELISM, The Gospel in the World of Today, by 
H. Coox. Carey Kingsgate Press, London, 1951. 138 pp. 6s. 


THE PRACTICE OF EVANGELISM, by B. GREEN. Hodder and Stoughton, London, 
1951. 256 pp. 10s. 6d. — Scribner’s, New York, 1951. 258 pp. $ 3.—. 


EVANGELISCHE BENADERING VAN DE MENS. (A Symposium.) Van Keulen, 
Delft, 1951. 224 pp. Fl. 5.90. 


THE DIVINE CHARGE TO THE CHRISTIAN IN THE CHURCH, by J. C. G. KOTZE. 
S.C.A. Stellenbosch, South Africa, 1951. 320 pp. 24s. 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF FAITH, An Essay on the Changing Pattern of the Church’s 
Life, by R. T. Morton. Jona Community, Iona, 1951. 131 pp. 6s. 6d. 


L’ESPRIT MISSIONNAIRE, by G. H. MICHONNEAU et H. CH. CuHery. Ed. du 
Cerf, Paris, 1950. 207 pp. Frs. 250.—. 


Au Ccur Des Massss, by R. VOILLAUME. Ed. du Cerf, Paris, 1950. 545 pp. 


In a recent summary of New Testament Theology (J. Bonsirven, 1951), 
Christianity was referred to as a “system of witness” (économie de témoi- 
gnage) rather than a “religion.” In a very different way each one of the 
three first-mentioned publications on the above list seems to support and to 
develop this thesis. 

In a very enlightening study of somewhat older date, Dr. Dillistone has 
pointed out the intrinsic correlation of biblical revelation and evangelism. 
“Throughout the Bible the Word of God is disclosed in a life-pattern of 
election, witness, service, self-identification and suffering. God’s revelation can 
only be truly expressed in a missionary life ... If we are to be true to biblical 
record ... it can be said that where there is a consciousness of Revelation, 
there must be Evangelism.” 

It would have been extremely valuable to develop this thesis further, e. g. 
by considering the implications both for ecclesiology and for evangelistic 
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practice (the problem of communication). What does this particular “form 
of the Word of God” imply for the form of the Church? Dr. Dillistone’s 
recent study on The Structure of the Divine Society (1951) is, however, rather 
disappointing in this respect. The missionary pattern of biblical revelation, 
so compellingly demonstrated in his Revelation and Evangelism, is hardly 
evident in his treatise on ecclesiology. 

The study next mentioned may lead us somewhat further. Dr. Wingren’s 
book is an unusually rich and acute analysis of the proclamation of the Gospel 
as the raison d’étre of the Church. Disregarding the traditional compart- 
mentalisation of theology, Dr. Wingren has mobilised biblical, historical, 
systematic and practical theology alike to clarify the actual meaning of “by 
every Word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God doth man live.” Both 
the inherent dynamic quality of the Word of God itself and its implications 
for theology and the pattern of Church life are expounded in a convincing 
way. Dr. Wingren’s book has been welcomed already as “an existential 
missionary theology in nuce,” because it helps to demonstrate why the 
Church, to be the Church, should become the Mission. It is to be hoped 
that the already-planned German translation of this important study will be 
published before long, so that this contribution to a new theology of evan- 
gelism may be within reach of a wider circle. 

These rather specialised studies are a contribution to a fresh understand- 
ing of evangelism as the very essence of the Church, rather than as one of 
its activities. It would seem to be one of the major tasks in our day to re- 
think our whole theology in this perspective. Dr. Miiller’s recent Summary 
of Practical Theology is an interesting attempt at such a re-orientation. His 
book is a definite break with the traditional “‘church-centric conception”’ in 
practical theology. The Church is consequently conceived as “an organ for 
the realisation of the Kingdom in the world” but not as an end in itself. 
Because the Church can only be Christ’s Church as long as it is totally 
oriented towards the Kingdom, it will at the same time be totally oriented 
towards the world. “A Church which even for one single moment forgot 
that it is sent to all the nations and that it is responsible for the whole world, 
would in that very moment cease to be the Body of Christ.” Even the 
Church’s liturgy has no purpose in itself (“mass means missio !”). Though 
Dr. Miiller does not deal with “problems of evangelism” specifically, his 
whole book is written with a definite evangelistic perspective. It is refreshingly 
open-minded; the reader is challenged to re-consider his Christian ministry 
not only in the school of St. Paul and Luther, but also in a constant dialogue 
with Marx and Nietzsche. It would not be the first time in history that a 
re-discovery of the biblical correlation of Kingdom and world opened up a 
new vision of the missionary existence of the Christian Church. 

The Theology of Evangelism, a series of lectures delivered at Spurgeon’s 
College in 1949, is an attempt to clarify the relevance of theology for evan- 
gelism. “For the greatest evangelists theology was not an option, but an 
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absolute necessity,” because “it teaches us to understand the terms we use 
and because we need theology if we are to conserve the results of our evan- 
gelistic efforts.” Dr. Cook puts strong emphasis on the evangelistic character 
of all ordinary Church activities, and questions the effectiveness of occasional 
campaigns. It is of great interest indeed to read his book along with The 
Practice of Evangelism, in which one of the great evangelists of our time 
pleads for more evangelism in theology and in ordinary Church life (“‘let 
us be less churchy and more converting”). Whereas Dr. Cook is convinced 
that “‘all Christians today are agreed about the importance and urgency of 
evangelism,” Canon Green realises that he can only address his book to 
“that minority of Christians who see the duty to evangelise as a great privi- 
lege and a pressing need,” though he finds reason to believe that over the 
last few decades “the majority of the clergy have come to accept the need 
for a ministry of conversion.” 

Canon Green’s book will very likely be a source of information and 
inspiration for a long time to come. And yet, reading and re-reading these 
challenging pages, one cannot suppress the question whether evangelism as 
described here is not the type of evangelism for yesterday rather than for 
today or tomorrow. Though he defines our present situation on more than 
one occasion as “post-Christian,”’ the evangelistic approach seems to pre- 
suppose many living remnants, if not the actual existence, of ““Christendom.” 
The extremely mild atmosphere of the whole book, and the almost complete 
absence of an “‘apocalyptic”’ note, make it difficult to realise that evangelism 
actually means being engaged in the final and decisive battle between Jahweh 
and the Baalim. The least one can say, perhaps, is that in many parts of 
the world a much more revolutionary concept of evangelism is required, and, 
consequently, a “practice of evangelism” farther off the beaten tracks. 

Evangelische Benadering van de Mens, a symposium published by the 
Central Organ for Home Missions in the Netherlands on the occasion of its 
golden jubilee, is a collection of 11 essays, all dealing with ““The Evangelical 
Approach to Man” (apostolic, pastoral, medical, psychological approaches 
etc.). We find here a still rather tentative summary of the results of recent 
efforts in the Netherlands to grasp the meaning and to re-think the function 
of a really “‘apostolic Church,” both in the fields of evangelism and Christian 
social action. One of the contributions — a masterly concise analysis of the 
Theology of Home Mission by Dr. van Niftrik, indicating the areas in which 
its missionary activity has forced the Church to correct its theology and the 
new theological horizons this work has opened — is perhaps one of the most 
challenging publications written on this subject. 

It is a common feature of recent publications on evangelism that the réle 
of the layman in the Church’s discharge of its evangelistic task is strongly 
emphasised ; a realistic study of contemporary evangelism is very likely to 
develop into a “laicology” in one way or another. Dr. Kotze’s scholarly 
investigation of “the Reformed conception of the universal priesthood of 
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believers, with special reference to evangelism” is, without doubt, one of the 
most comprehensive studies lately published of the place and function of 
the layman in evangelism. Some of the contentions in the broad historical 
part require correction ; several parts of the dogmatic section will indubitably 
provoke strong contradiction; the final, practical section of this South 
African study is, however, completely in line with convictions often expressed 
in many other parts of the world. On the basis of a long experience in evan- 
gelistic work, the author is convinced that “the traditional methods have 
lost their power and fail to reach the unchurched multitudes.” No fresh 
evangelistic outreach into new areas can be expected unless the laity come 
to a new understanding of the “Divine Charge” under which they live, and 
the Church be prepared and imaginative enough to use all available means 
“to mobilise and train the laymen” for their task. 

Dr. Kotze breaks off at this point, where one would have desired that 
he would take a long step further. “‘Mobilising the laity” sounds somewhat 
like an ecumenical panacea, though it may have become apparent that this 
sine qua non for a new evangelistic outreach will certainly fail as a remedy 
for our present impotence, unless it leads at the same time to an imaginative 
and realistic renewal of the pattern of the Church’s life. Mr. Morton’s brief 
essay, The Household of Faith, demonstrates how in the past “the Christian 
faith has spread only when Christians had found the means of living together 
a creative social life.” It is the burden of this provocative study that we 
should cease to cling to the Church patterns of bygone days (like those based 
on the family concept or the territorial parish system), and rather try to 
discern the characteristic features of the new emerging pattern of Church 
life, such as those which have been worked out already in several groups 
(in the Iona Community, for example) — a pattern adapted to the social 
realities of our present situation instead of to the social illusions which our 
present Church patterns too often still seem to presuppose. This imaginative 
creation of a new pattern of Church life may well be a major task for a 
Church which is prepared and willing to become again an effective “instru- 
ment in the hands of God for the fulfilment of His purpose in the world.” 
Mr. Morton’s essay makes no pretensions to being a well-balanced, scien- 
tific presentation of the need for reconsidering the sociological form of the 
Church ; it is, however, an energetic challenge to the Church to a new and 
realistic fulfilment of its missionary obligation. 

The last two publications on the list bring us once more into the climate 
of the evangelistic movement in French Roman Catholicism. Michonneau’s 
L’ Esprit Missionnaire is an attempt to define the “spirituality” which should 
be the source of all missionary action ; Voillaume’s volume comprises a series 
of pastoral letters and conferences addressed to the members of this genuine 
Franciscan movement of our days, “the little Brethren and Sisters of Jesus.” 
It is an impressive presentation of what one might call the way to evangelism 
by “‘evangelification.”” “Never should we try to organise our activities with 
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the simple intention of soul-winning; our /ife should be the apostolate, 
because it demonstrates irrefutably our actual communion with Christ ... 
living in the poorest of His human brethren.” 

There will be ample opportunity to disagree — often fundamentally — 
with many sections of these expositions of a “‘missionary spirituality.” One 
would like to suggest that we first listen very intently lest we go astray in an 
evangelistic busy-ness. In our present impasse, we simply cannot afford to 
ignore those voices— from whatever quarter they may come ! — which 
may help us to prepare for our main Christian task, that of confronting the 
whole world with the Gospel of the Kingdom. 

J. C. HOEKENDUK. 


WHAT THE CHURCHES OWE TO WOMEN 


THE SERVICE AND STATUS OF WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES, by KATHLEEN BLISS. 
S.C.M. Press, London, 1952. 208 pp. 12s. 6d. 


A STUDY OF THE MAN-WOMAN RELATIONSHIP. A Study outline published 
for the Commission on the Life and Work of Women in the Church of 


the World Council of Churches. S.C.M. Press, London, 1952. 32 pp. 
Is. 


Dr. Kathleen Bliss has given the Church a most fascinating and highly 
significant book on the life and work of women in the Church. 

The World Council of Churches has always regarded this as a matter 
of the highest importance for the Church’s future. In 1946 its Study Depart- 
ment sent out an enquiry asking for detailed information about the exact 
position within the member-churches throughout the world. Never has an 
ecumenical enquiry met with greater response. Answers were received from 
nearly fifty countries, including the oldest and the youngest among the 
churches. They give a survey of women’s work in church and society under 
the most diverse ecclesiastical and social conditions. A preliminary report, 
based on this material, was submitted to the Amsterdam Assembly. 

The present volume is a further result of this enquiry, now being carried 
forward under the auspices of a separate permanent Commission of the World 
Council. The chapter telling of the Voluntary Service of Women in the 
Church is a thrilling story. ‘Full-time and professional service of Women 
in the Church” is a chapter heading which the author herself says is misleading, 
for it may include the nun vowed to life-long service, or the nurse or teacher, 
trained in a deaconess establishment, who may afterwards take up work 
that is not directly or permanently for the Church. “And where in neat 
pigeon-holes can place be found for the chief burden-bearer in local work 
among church women... the parson’s wife?” After an interesting introduc- 
tion raising such problems, attention is turned to the main recognised types 
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of women workers, deaconesses, parish workers, youth leaders, missionaries, 
etc., and a further full chapter is devoted to the vexed question of the ordina- 
tion of women. Finally Mrs. Bliss shows to what extent women participate 
in the government of the Church. But she does more than this. She relates 
the responsibility of women in-the Church to their responsibility in society 
as a whole. Most important of all, perhaps, is Dr. Bliss’s personal interpreta- 
tion and appreciation of the situation against the background of the material 
contributed. It is very difficult to give a correct picture of the situation in 
fifty countries. It is often difficult enough to give a correct picture even of 
one’s own country. , But in this case the author has succeeded in giving an 
incredibly accurate picture. Very often when one reads such surveys one 
is tempted to say, “This is interesting, but what it says about my own country 
is not correct.” This certainly does not apply here. Of course, the author 
cannot achieve the impossible. 

The book leaves one with a sense of stimulation derived from the abundant 
information which it presents, and from the realisation that there are so 
many ardent hearts in the Christian Church, women who are sources of 
Christian life all over the world. With a prayer in our hearts we read the 
following reference to the responsibility of Christian women in China: “It 
may well be that the future of Christianity in that country, and in others in 
like condition, may turn on whether or not it is preserved in the homes of 
the people. In other words, what will be tested is largely what the women 
have done...” 

The book presents a challenge. For the sake of the Church itself (not 
for the sake of the women) the women’s gifts of grace must be better employed. 
The service of women in the Church is not a feminist cause; it is service 
rendered to the Church of Christ at a most critical period of its history. 

The World Council of Churches has also recently published a pamphlet 
entitled A Study of the Man-Woman Relationship. Both this and the larger 
book are well suited for use in study circles. It is of the greatest importance 
that men should take part in these study circles, especially clergymen. 

Dr. Bliss’s book is introduced by a Foreword written by Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, 
which reveals a profound understanding of the issues at stake. 


ARNE FYJELLBU. 


LOVE FOR HERETICS 


VISION AND ACTION: THE PROBLEMS OF ECUMENISM, by L.A. ZANDER. 
(Translated from the Russian; with an introduction by the Bishop of 
Chichester.) Gollancz, London, 1952. 224 pp. 18s. 


Professor Zander’s photography, as is well known, is exact. This time 
he has taken a panorama : both sweep and detail are laid before us faithfully. 
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Six pages of table of contents (although they do not quite atone for the absence 
of an index) give an impression both of the range and of the particularity 
in the pages that follow. There are only four chapters, but each is analysed 
almost page by page in the table of contents. 1. Ecumenism as a fact and 
as a problem; 2. The presuppositions of ecumenism ; 3. The problems of 
ecumenism ; 4. The spiritual reality of ecumenism. Each chapter deals with 
its theme by detailed description and analysis, frequent in paradox and rich 
in illustration from the author’s innumerable ecumenical encounters. One 
may suspect that it is a book for the ecumenical cognoscenti. But the seasoned 
ecumenist will find the book a stimulus and a delight. Again and again 
familiar situations and problems are caught in a new light ; viewed in turn 
and with sympathy from a variety of angles, Professor Zander summarises 
swiftly the main lines of widely differing view-points ; confessionalism, inter- 
confessionalism, sectarianism, proselytism ; unity — of faith, of sacraments, 
of prayer, of rite, of administration; the “sought-for unity” — Roman, 
Orthodox, Anglican, Protestant, and so forth. The subtlety of the distinctions 
is the fruit of years of patient and loving yet always lively interest in the tota 
Christianitas. ; 

But not the least of the book’s virtues is that it is, through and through, 
the work of an Eastern Orthodox. Western readers, whether of “‘Catholic’”’ 
or “Protestant” sympathies, will realise the truth of the author’s assertion 
that the fundamental Christian division is that between East and West, as 
they catch glimpses of themselves through his eyes. Only an Orthodox could 
have reduced the essence of ecumenism to the formula that it is “love for 
heretics.” Yet it is a profound formula : to forget that we regard each other 
as heretics is to trifle with the solemnity of religious belief. There is no just- 
ification for not being in fullest communion with a fellow-Christian unless 
you do believe (even if you would not use just that word) that he is a “heretic.” 
Yet the love which constrains us to seek each other through our conflicting 
convictions is indeed the love of Christ of which Zander writes finely in his 
closing chapter. 

Only a long review would serve to analyse the complex reasoning and to 
take issue at many a disputable point. But the whole book is a notable essay 
in a new genre, a type of theology which deals not simply with various doctrines 
of the Church, but with that distinctive knowledge of God which is only 
to be found at the point where different living Church traditions find existential 
engagement with each other. No one can afford to ignore it who has begun 
to understand what we said at Amsterdam: “We are divided... but Christ 
has made us His own. We intend to stay together.” 


OLIVER S. TOMKINS. 





DISCOVERIES OF A PRISONER-OF-WAR IN RUSSIA 


UND FUHREN WOHIN DU NICHT WILLST, by HELMUT GOLLWITZER. Bericht 
einer Gefangenschaft. Chr. Kaiser Verlag, Miinchen, 1951. 340 pp. 
DM. 11.80. 


Many of the books written by ex-prisoners-of-war make painful reading 
to those who have themselves been through that experience. But Gollwitzer’s 
book rings true; it shows its author neither as a mere spectator nor as a 
hero, but as a witness. This is a document of exceptional quality: it has 
a clarity which is more than that of a penetrating thinker; it reveals that 
“renewal of mind” spoken of by St. Paul. 

Gollwitzer, now a Professor of Theology at Bonn, did not “‘conform to 
this world” under Hitler. Together with the rest of the Confessing Church 
in Germany, he suffered for his faith. In May 1945 he was a member of 
one of the hospital units attached to the army. During the fighting he fell 
into the hands of the Russians, who held him prisoner for five years. Writing 
now in the form of a narrative, now in that of a diary, he describes those 
long years of captivity, the exhausting vicissitudes of the forced labour and 
of the camps. He leads us from the Russian forests to the Siberian quarries, 
passing through Moscow, the work-camp and the reprisals camp, the training 
and sorting-camp where the whole apparatus of propaganda is rampant and 
freedom completely shackled. Thousands of faces are thrown into the lime- 
light — fellow-prisoners, warders, supervisors, informers, propagandists, vic- 
tims and butchers. None of them are types; they are real men, like those 
whom the eye of Jesus perceived to be our neighbours. 

Behind the individuals and their behaviour appear the powers, the idols 
to which they are enslaved. Gollwitzer wants to find the clue to the enigma 
of Communism. He pores over the documents and examines the people with 
the loyalty and sympathy of the seeker who has at last discovered facts and 
documents which are authentic. And their secret is disclosed as the most 
ruthless tyranny. This impartial study alienated the confidence of many of 
his compatriots, and his warders inflicted cruel punishments on him because 
of his refusal to join the cause of Communism. All through the book he 
shows one single loyalty — loyalty to Jesus Christ who is present with him 
at every step of this path of suffering. That is why the narrative does not 
evoke vengeance nor hatred ; it rejects the temptation of embarking on a 
war of liberation, and yet it does not leave us without hope. Here again 
the Church in the prison-camp, when reduced to a very precarious existence, 
reveals its ecumenical character. The Bible is its rallying-point and its daily bread. 

Gollwitzer’s book throws into vivid relief the most burning problems of 
our time. It sheds light not only on the German or the Russian, the West 
or the East. Its message, and the facts which it brings to light, are of world- 
wide significance. 


L. RIMBAULT. 





A BOOK OF ORIGINS 


ECUMENICAL FOUNDATIONS. A History of the International Missionary 
Council and its nineteenth century background, by WILLIAM RICHEY 
Hocc. Harper Brothers, New York, 1952. xi plus 466 pp. $5.—. 


When Dr. Hogg told me, five years ago, that he was working on the 
history of the International Missionary Council, my immediate reactions 
were that the time had not yet come when this history could be written, and 
that this was not the kind of work on which a young man ought to be engaged. 
I now withdraw on both counts. Here for the first time is set out, clearly 
and well indexed, invaluable information on such topics as the growth of 
missionary co-operation in the field, the contribution of continental and 
especially German Church leaders to missionary thought and practice, mis- 
sions in two world wars, supra-nationality, and many others. In future, no 
one who has anything to do with ecumenical affairs can be considered properly 
educated unless he has really read and mastered this book of origins. And 
perhaps only a young man would have had the patience and enthusiasm 
to read through mountains of not very interesting literature and reduce it 
to a readable book of moderate compass. 

We know to-day that we could not possibly do without the I.M.C. But 
only a few years ago, this was by no means obvious. We wonder why there 
were such long hesitations over things which for us are normal practice in 
international Christian relationships. It is easy to forget that the ecumenical 
movement came into being only because certain men were prepared to face 
what at the time were felt to be very grave difficulties, to say firmly that valleys 
should be exalted and mountains laid low. Every movement is in danger 
of forgetting its own foundations, of building, and forgetting, the tombs of 
the prophets. Happily the two greatest architects of the I.M.C., Dr. John 
R. Mott and Dr. J. H. Oldham (and Dr. Hogg knows when and where these 
two great men first became doctors), are as yet in no need of tombs. If this 
book continues to be read, they will not be forgotten, as so many other 
' prophets, equally pure and equally devoted, have been forgotten. 

Dr. Hogg is a historian and not a prophet. He gives us no guidance as 
to the next perplexing step in ecumenical development, the closer integration 
of the World Council of Churches and the I.M.C. And he does not make 
clear that Edinburgh 1910, for all its wonderful achievement, marked the 
end of the great period of confident and joyous expansion which had lasted 
for more than a century, and that the non-Roman missionary movement has 
as yet known no second spring. 

The general standard of accuracy attained is remarkably high, but a 
considerable number of annoying minor slips (Edward Stuart — not Stewart 
— Talbot, etc.) have crept in, and may well be set right, if a second edition 
is called for. And, alas, the book follows the loathsome modern habit of 
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collecting all the notes at the end, with no indication of the page to which 
they refer. People like Gibbon, who meant their notes to be read, printed 
them in the proper place, at the bottom of the page, and Dr. Hogg, like 
Mr. Gibbon, puts some of his spiciest information in his notes. 


STEPHEN C. NEILL. 


EUROPEAN UNITY 


THE WESTERN POLITICAL TRADITION, by R. H. TAWNEyY. (Burge Memorial 
Lecture.) S.C.M. Press, London, 1949. 24 pp. Is. 6d. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH AND EUROPEAN UNITY, by P. VAN WAEYEN- 


BERGH. (Burge Memorial Lecture.) S.C.M. Press, London, 1950. 19 pp. 
Is. 6d. 


EUROPE AND AMERICA — Their Contributions to the World Church, by 
DANIEL JENKINS. Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1951. 72 pp. $1.50. 


LETTRE AUX DEPUTES EUROPEENS, by DENIS DE ROUGEMONT. Ides et Calendes, 
Neuchdtel, 1950. Sw. fr. 3.—. 


L’EuroPE EN JEU (l’Evolution du Monde et des Idées), by DENIS DE ROUGE- 
MONT. La Baconniére, Neuchatel, 1948. 172 pp. Sw. fr. 5.50. 


Le PROBLEME DE L’UNION EUROPEENNE, by OLIVIER PHILIP. La Baconniére, 
Neuchatel, 1950. 380 pp. Sw. fr. 14.—. 


POLICY FOR THE WEST, by BARBARA WARD. Allen & Unwin, London, 1951. 
317 pp. 12s.6d. (Also available as a Penguin Special.) 


MAKING WESTERN EuROPE DEFENSIBLE, by TH. GEIGER and H. VAN B. CLEVE- 
LAND. National Planning Association Pamphlet, Washington D.C., 1951. 
85 pp. $1.00. 


The number of books dealing with the spiritual, social and political prob- 
lems of the integration and unity of Europe is growing every day. The present 
review therefore makes no claim to completeness ; it merely wishes to draw 
attention to an issue which is of the highest importance for the Christian 
churches, and to indicate some of the many ways in which it is being appro- 
ached. 

R. H. Tawney, after having given an appraisal of the tradition of liberty 
and individualism in the political thinking of Western Europe, strikes very 
appropriately the crucial point of the gravest issues confronting the European 
peoples. The first is, as he says, to reconcile the “ecumenical” (i. e. universal) 
liberalism, which is the property not of any group of parties, but of the 
history of Western Europe, and whose fruits are civil liberty, tolerance and 
political democracy, with the tasks imposed by the emergence of mass tech- 
nology and the obligations of the welfare state. The second is “to win general 
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recognition for the truth that departments of life which, in a not distant 
past, could reasonably be regarded as the exclusive province of a score of 
separate governments, have been converted by the changes of the last two 
generations into matters which, to be handled with effect, must be treated 
as affairs of common concern.” In this sentence is contained, in my opinion, 
the very kernel of the necessity for the political unity of Europe (at least 
of Continental Europe), not in some remote future, but in the next few years 
or even months. 

An entirely different approach to European unity is made by P. van Waeyen- 
bergh, Rector Magnificus of the Université Catholique de Louvain. It shows 
the extent to which Roman Catholic thought is still preoccupied with “the 
splendid achievements of the Middle Ages.” It is evident that Roman Cathol- 
icism has not yet accepted Reformed Christianity as a historic fact. Of 
Henry VIII the author writes, ““While using the title Defensor Fidei he sacri- 
ficed unity. He gave entrance to the Reform Movement and so prepared 
the breach with the ancient European civilisation and its unity.” Mourning 
for the mediaeval unity of Europe becomes the Rector Magnificus, but we 
modern men know that the problem of Europe is really a problem of unity 
within diversity, and that the very essence of the tradition of Western Europe 
will be lost if this diversity is sacrificed to any kind of uniformity, especially 
to the politico-religious uniformity of Roman Catholicism. With real broad- 
ness of mind one must try to understand the dreams with which each spiritual 
group is justifying its urge for the political unity of Europe, provided this 
unity is achieved on a basis of democracy, tolerance and fundamental respect 
for diversity. For this reason the Roman Catholic dream of European unity 
must be accepted for what it is, and welcomed in the present situation as a 
favourable factor in unifying the Continent. 

The short study by Daniel Jenkins on the respective contributions of 
Europe and America to the World Church does not deal specifically with 
European problems, but rather with theological and ecumenical intercourse. 
Yet it is highly relevant also in the present context ; the author rightly insists 
that the real challenge to America today is that it should use its position 
of power and leadership to avert a major crisis in the world, whether economic 
or military. To my mind it is impossible to over-emphasise the fact that 
American strength and prosperity are the major single condition for the 
development of integration and political unity in Western Europe. In ancient 
times Egypt was described as a gift of the Nile. In the same way it may be 
said today that the distinctive task of America is to give Europe a type of 
political unity which, whilst preserving diversity, allows Europe to become 
a Continental State — its sole hope of a viable future. Though focused 
on religious problems, Daniel Jenkins’ book is of great help in understanding 
this fact. 

Denis de Rougemont is one of the most brilliant and gifted minds in 
Europe today. The strength of his conviction in favour of European federalism 
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is sweeping, and he understands the European problem in the clearest and 
most cogent way. He says it is absurd to try to unite our national states 
as they are at present in a defensive alliance. It is no use desiring the Union 
of Europe without wishing to effect any change in its economic and political 
structure. Europe must be transformed in accordance with its own genius, 
which is the genius of freedom. Europe must be organised to meet the condi- 
tions of the twentieth century. It must be reminded that it contains about 
300 million inhabitants, the most hard-working and thrifty on earth ; it must 
be organised in a great political unity and in a broad economic space ; its 
diversity must be preserved in a federation which aims at preserving and 
illustrating a certain conception of man and of human striving — a conception 
to which Europe bears witness before the whole world. This is the adventure 
of the twentieth century, the vocation of the new generation. Again and 
again this passionate appeal for immediate political action to promote the 
political federation of Europe sounds in all de Rougemont’s writings, and 
the Europe of tomorrow will be grateful to this powerful prophet. 

But it is time now to face cold political and economic facts. It would 
be difficult to find anywhere in a single volume a richer source of information 
on Europe’s financial, migratory, social and economic unity than in the 
book on the problem of European union by Olivier Philip. The young author 
has dedicated his book to his father, André Philip, former French Minister, 
one of the stoutest fighters for European political unity. It is impossible 
to give a satisfactory survey of a book like this. I only wish to emphasise 
two points. Firstly, the author is in fact advocating a Federal State, though 
he does not actually call it by this name, and though he emphasises that the 
member-States would have to retain greater constitutional autonomy than 
is customary in Federal States. Secondly, he stresses the importance of a 
rigid written Constitution, ratified by an international treaty between sovereign 
states, a development that seems to be in the making. 

“Let us admit frankly that in our own society we have not fully mastered 
the forces of nationalism and industrialism, and that they still produce results 
incompatible with the Western promise of freedom, personality, justice and 
equality,” says Barbara Ward in her lucid analysis of what the “Policy for 
the West” should be. It has been said of this extraordinary woman that 
her special gift is to make complex issues intelligible to the general reader, 
and I gratefully admit that no other political writer has given me a better 
understanding of the necessity and essence of the policy of containment of 
the Soviet Union. Yet, for all her brilliant insights when discussing this 
problem, the risk of inflation, tomorrow’s world economy, etc., the author 
becomes a conventional Briton when she turns to the subject of practical 
federalism. Here, to the disappointment of a Continental European, she 
is against those who “believe that dramatic constitutional changes are the 
only means of compelling governments to cooperate and of bringing peoples 
together,” and she dreams the vain dream that by maintaining common 
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organs of consultation the Atlantic powers “will reach the goal of political 
and economic unity more speedily by work and experience and the sacrifices 
and understanding of daily cooperation than by more grandiose schemes for 
federal constitution-making.”” She does not seem to realise that Continental 
Europe is about to collapse owing to the inability of the nineteenth-century 
national states to fulfil their basic, I would say biblical, duties, and that 
nothing short of the creation of a Continental political authority, amounting 
in fact to a European Federal Government, can save Europe today. 
Geiger and Cleveland’s pamphlet, Making Western Europe Defensible, is 
an offspring of the line of thinking which, in the United States, advocates 
the creation of a politically-united continental Europe as the preliminary 
condition for the setting up of a new and stable balance of power in the world, 
in other words for the attainment of a lasting peace. The necessity of a 
single European Army, as the only alternative to a defenceless Germany, 
and the present inability of Great Britain to join, are carefully weighed. Most 
important, the inevitable merger of the limited common organisations (Euro- 
pean Army, steel-coal pool) into a constitutional creation is stressed. The 
true goal for Europe is thus a Continental Federation within a looser but 
nevertheless effective Atlantic Organisation re-organised on a tripartite basis. 
This goal should be equally welcome to the peoples of Europe and of America. 


Mario A. ROLLIER. 


CHRISTIAN ATTITUDES TO WAR AND PEACE 


WAR IS CONTRARY TO THE WILL OF Gop. Statements by the Historic Peace 
Churches and the International Fellowship of Reconciliation, /95/. 32 pp. 
(Copies obtainable from the headquarters of the bodies concerned.) 

STEPS TO PEACE. A Quaker view of U.S. Foreign Policy, prepared for the 


American Friends’ Service Committee. Gollancz, London, 1951. 64 pp. 
Is. 6d. 


La GUERRE ET LA Paix, by KARL BARTH. Labor et Fides, Genéve, 1951. 
47 pp. Sw. fr. 1.75. 


THE THEOLOGICAL BASIS OF CHRISTIAN PACIFISM, by CHARLES E. RAVEN. 
Fellowship Publications, New York, 1951. 97 pp. $1.—. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE RECONCILIATION OF THE NATIONS, by C. H. Dopp. 
S.C.M. Press, London, 1952. 29 pp. 3s. 6d. 


WoRLD RELIGIONS AND THE HOPE FOR PEACE, by D.R. WILLIAMS. The 
Beacon Press, Boston, 1951. 220 pp. $2.75. 


“War is contrary to the Will of God” was declared at the Oxford Con- 
ference of 1937 and restated by the Constituent Assembly of the W.C.C. in 
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Amsterdam. Yet diverging views were expressed as to the individual Christ- 
ian’s answer when called to serve in his country’s army. The Assembly 
urged that theologians and Christians continue to wrestle with these issues. 
The Church of the Brethren and other bodies which take their stand on a 
Christian pacifist basis were specially asked to formulate their convictions. 
They have published their respective statements in a joint pamphlet also 
entitled, War is contrary to the Will of God. Each of these statements concurs 
in the declaration that “the will of God was made known in the life of Christ, 
Whose teaching and example provide clear guidance for refusal to participate 
in war, even if ordered by Governments or justified by jurists or theologians.” 
The four statements are built on a Scriptural basis. The Mennonite paper 
stresses that the way of discipleship is the way of victory, coming down out 
of the clouds of theological theory into the world of sin and need, to apply 
the Gospel with all its implications. The Brethren, whose Church emerged 
from the period of the Thirty Years’ War, are convinced that the record of 
the earliest Christians should be applied today by the Christian Church. 
The International Fellowship of Reconciliation maintains that Christian 
pacifism is the positive way to reconciliation and to real victory in man’s 
conflict with evil, and that the immediate task of the Church is to help the 
natural man to overcome that fear which expresses itself in instinctive violence 
and leads to war. The statement of the Society of Friends pleads for a pacifism 
applied constructively to concrete situations in the service of mankind. 
Christians must not only say that war is contrary to the Will of God ; they 
must accept the practical consequences of this principle, both by refusing to 
take up arms and by seeking peace through social and political action. 
Rejecting war, Christians must work out the ethics and politics of peace on 
the basis of forgiveness, generosity and active goodwill with sacrifice. 

In another booklet the American Friends’ Service Council has published, 
in that same spirit, a Quaker view — and a critical one — of the present 
foreign policy of the United States, under the title Steps to Peace. It accuses 
this policy of not winning the friendship and confidence of the other nations, 
nor of advancing the cause of human freedom, but on the contrary of forcing 
the world into an arms race which is not conducive to security. Further- 
more, America’s present policy towards the various countries, either in Asia 
or in Europe, is creating growing misgiving. As an alternative, Steps to 
Peace calls for renewed and persevering negotiations, aiming at the inter- 
national control of arms and at disarmament, as required by the United 
Nations at its foundation. Finally the book urges the development of large- 
scale programmes of mutual aid, instead of a policy of force and self-defence, 
and pioneering for fellowship and understanding. 

A very different contribution to the same theme is an extract from Karl 
Barth’s Kirchliche Dogmatik , published under the title La Guerre et la Paix. It is 
impossible to summarise this booklet, which should be read in full. It suffices 
here to mention two or three points. The normal duty of the State is to 
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establish peace, to serve life and to avert war; war becomes inevitable if 
peace is not a just peace. Christians who carry political responsibility must 
struggle for a just peace within the State and for solutions assuring peace 
between States. The pacifist position is for Barth a short-sighted view, since 
in war as in peace the responsibility of all citizens is engaged. Conscientious 
objection may be necessary in specific cases, but not as an absolute principle. 
There are circumstances when it is the duty of a State which has been attacked 
to defend itself, in order to safeguard essential values, and there are cases 
when a State has to come to the rescue of a weaker nation which has been 
unjustly attacked. 

Two lectures, delivered respectively by Charles E. Raven under the 
auspices of the Robert Treat Paine Peace Foundation at Boston University, 
and by C. H. Dodd in the series of Burge Memorial Lectures, are challeng- 
ing theological contributions to the problem of peace and reconciliation. 
Canon Raven does not accept the position of “shallow liberalism,” nor is 
he in sympathy with a “theology of crisis and despair.” There is a theology 
of hope and action that springs from the roots of the ancient faith, out of 
which grows the answer of Christian pacifism to modern war. The Christian 
belief in the atonement must necessarily find expression in efforts of inter- 
national reconciliation. His concluding words are: “If our Christianity were 
really based upon ‘the Grace of the Lord Jesus Christ and the love of God 
and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit,’ faith and hope and love would be 
our reward.” 

Basing his argument on the New Testament, Dr. Dodd shows how in 
spite of their natural hostility Jews and Graeco-Romans joined in a Christian 
community. During its long history the Church has never quite lost sight 
of its calling to transcend nationality in a universal society. The ecumenical 
movement today is a reminder to Christians and to the world of the Church’s 
vocation to be an instrument of unity among mankind. The author outlines 
some of the main conditions for any true reconciliation and refers especially 
to a remarkable pamphlet on the subject — a pamphlet which we call the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. 

David Rhys Williams’ book covers a vast field — most of the religions 
of the world. Considering the teachings of Confucius, Lao-tse, Akhnaton, 
Krishna, Buddha, Zoroaster, the Hebrew prophets, Socrates, Jesus, Marcus 
Aurelius, Mohammed, St. Francis, Mary Baker Eddy, Karl Marx, Gandhi 
and others, he claims that they contain sufficient common elements to enable 
the nations of the world to understand one another’s standards of value, 
and to join in striving for a just and durable peace. His conclusion is that 
the religious foundation for a new world order is the concept of a cooperat- 
ing democratic Deity. While the extreme liberal position of the author has 
hardly anything in common with a Christian position, his vivid presentation 
of what the preface calls the major prophets of mankind is none the less of 
real interest. H. L. HENRIOD. 
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THE CHRISTIAN BASIS OF JUSTICE AND LAW 


LAW AND THE Laws, being the Marginal Comments of a Theologian, by 
‘ NATHANIEL MICKLEM. Sweet & Maxwell, London, 1952. 15s. 122 pp. 


NATURAL LAw, An Introduction to Legal Philosophy, by A. P. D’ENTREVES. 
Hutchinson, London, 1951. 126 pp. 7s. 6d. 


MAN AND STATE, by EIVIND BERGGRAV. (Translated from the Norwegian.) 
Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, 195]. 319 pp. $4.00. 


German edition : DER STAAT UND DER MENSCH. Claassen Verlag, Hamburg, 
1946. 320 pp. Neuer Verlag, Stockholm, 1946, 388 pp. 


LE FONDEMENT THEOLOGIQUE DU Droit, by JAcQuES ELLUL. Delachaux et 
Niestlé, Neuchatel et Paris, 1946. 112 pp. Sw. fr. 4.25. German transla- 
tion : DIE THEOLOGISCHE BEGRUNDUNG DES RECHTS. (Beitrage zur Evang. 
Theologie, Band 10.) Chr. Kaiser Verlag, Miinchen, 1948. 104 pp. 


RECHTSGEDANKE UND BIBLISCHE WEISUNG, by ERIK WOLF. (Forschungen 
der Evang. Akademie, Band 5.) Furche Verlag, Tiibingen, 1948. 94 pp. 


GERECHTIGKEIT UND FREIHEIT, by ERNST WOLF and HANS EMIL WEBER. 
(Theol. Existenz heute, Heft 18.) Chr. Kaiser Verlag, Miinchen, 1949. 
36 pp. 

Diz TREYSA-KONFERENZ UBER DAS THEMA “GERECHTIGKEIT IN BIBLISCHER 
SicuT,”’ edited by the Study Department of the World Council of Churches, 
Geneva, 1950. 72 pp. Sw. fr. 1.50. English edition : THE TREYSA CON- 
FERENCE ON “THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF LAW AND JUSTICE,” Geneva, 
1950. 69 pp. Sw. fr. 1.50. 


KIRCHE UND RECHT. Ein vom Rat der evangelischen Kirche in Deutschland 
veranlasstes Gesprach iiber die christliche Begriindung des Rechts. 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, Gottingen, 1950. 52 pp. 


Guns OCH SVERIGES LAG. Studier i den lutherska socialetikens historia, by 
RUBEN JOSEFSON. (God’s Law and the Law of Sweden. Studies in the 
history of Lutheran Social Ethics.) Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift 1950 : 
8. Uppsala. 185 pp. 


All the books listed here are written with the same aim: to overcome the 
present crisis in law and justice and to show that law is not merely a decree 
of the State, but that it is rooted in a supra-positive norm (to quote the phi- 
losopher Radbruch). 

Micklem (an Englishman) and d’Entréves (an Italian) examine the Western 
tradition of natural law and show that the idea of law must mean an act 
measurable with the standards of reason. D’Entréves points out that the 
etymological debate whether ius is derived from iussum or from iustum (i.e. 
whether law is based upon the decree of the State or upon justice) must be 
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decided in favour of iustum, because “the content of the law is an ethical 
value” (p. 78). Both Micklem and d’Entréves emphasise that even the posi- 
tivists recognise that law rests on absolute general principles: “the recog- 
nition that the ultimate test of the validity of law lies beyond law is itself 
nothing but a natural law proposition” (p. 108). 

But what is the use of invoking the tradition of Europe in this way, when 
in many countries that tradition has completely broken down? From his 
experience of the collapse of law and justice during the second world war, 
Bishop Eivind Berggrav, of Norway, has written his book, Man and State. 
His main concern is how to obtain a State which respects the individual. 
And how can States free themselves from their lust for power in international 
relationships ? This also involves the question of law. “The tragedy of the 
present situation lies in the fact that by its self-exaltation the State under- 
mines its very existence. It abandons the moral law and lands in the clutches 
of the law of the jungle : every man for himself” (p. 42). 

Erik Wolf also expresses this mistrust of natural law as a possible basis 
for law and justice today, when he says that the doctrine of natural law can 
be applied both in the good and in the bad sense ; it depends which conception 
of “‘Nature” underlies it. When natural law tries to justify itself through 
some kind of ideology or through a philosophy of immanence, it incurs the 
theological judgment described by St. Paul as justification by works. 
Berggrav is convinced that a new basis for law and justice can be found only 
if it is based on something more than a mechanical system or in mere human 
expedients ; it must be anchored in reverence for God. “The humanising of 
the State depends on the reality of God” (p. 84). Wolf emphasises that the 
view of justice which is based on nature and reason needs constant guidance 
and orientation by the Word of God. 

Berggrav does not discuss the relationship between justice and Christology, 
which is the special concern of Ellul. Ellul does not attempt to invalidate or 
to ignore natural law as an actual phenomenon ; he is rather interested in 
asking on what conditions natural law is possible. “‘Justice is a worldly 
matter ... but it is thereby part of the realm of which Jesus Christ is King !” 
(German edition, p. 11). Ellul does not want an artificial renewal of natural 
law in its old sense, as some modern jurists and theologians do, but rather 
to discover the real meaning of justice in the context of revelation. He 
maintains that justice can only be understood in relation to the Cross of 
Christ, which is the accomplishment of God’s highest act of justice, i. e. 
redemption. The fact that justice exists for men is an act of God’s grace ; 
it is not a matter of course, nor a natural necessity. Natural law cannot be 
interpreted as part of Christian teaching, for it cannot be derived from the 
imago Dei left in man after the fall. In the so-called Christian doctrine of 
natural law the demand of God is mixed up with the false interpretations of 
human reason. Human justice has its place between God’s primal Covenant 
with man and the Parousia of Christ — it is an interim arrangement whose 
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function consists in fulfilling man’s part of the Covenant with God; and 
this Covenant will not be fulfilled until the end of time. 

A similar point of view is found in Erik Wolf and in Ernst Wolf. Neither 
of them reject natural law as an existing phenomenon, as far as it implies 
material standards of justice which reflect the Christian conception of man. 
To a wider extent than Ellul, Erik Wolf admits a knowledge of the norms of 
law common to Christians and non-Christians : “the basic features of this 
primal order, which gives every man his due, can to a large extent, as the 
Bible itself testifies, also be recognised by non-believers” (p. 31). But Erik 
Wolf emphasises that justice — in the fullest Christian sense — cannot really 
be understood until we have accepted God’s will, as expressed in the Ten 
Commandments ; these are the basic principles of justice. 

R. Josefson’s study of the history of the oath taken by Swedish judges 
throws further interesting light on the question what is “God’s Law”: 
Mosaic law or natural law. It shows how in the beginnings of Lutheran 
orthodoxy the Mosaic law was identified with God’s Law, and how a gradual 
change took place in the direction of natural law concepts. 

The Treysa Conference, arranged by the Study Department of the World 
Council of Churches, on “The Biblical Doctrine of Law and Justice” (1950) 
moved within the same universe of discourse. Justice must be interpreted 
from the perspective of the righteousness of God. There was a division of 
opinion, however, on the point whether law and State must be understood 
as a direct manifestation of the Lordship of Christ, or as grounded in the 
creative and preserving work of God. The Reformed and Lutheran tradi- 
tions were here opposed, but both were prepared to recognise the essential 
significance of justification by faith in the interpretation of law. 

At a conference on “The Church and Justice,” organised by the Council 
of the German Evangelical Church, the fear was expressed that Barth’s and 
Ellul’s attempt to discover a Christological basis for justice implied a con- 
fusion of Law and Gospel, such as was characteristic of the “‘enthusiastic” 
sects of the Reformation time. The Conference finally agreed that none of 
the three articles of faith alone was a sufficient basis for a full understanding 
of law. Over against one-sided attempts to relate law to the order of creation 
or Christocracy or the Church, it developed a trinitarian conception of Law. 

However fruitful these current discussions on the theological sanc- 
tions for justice may be, they must not remain in the realm of theory, but 
must be carried further, so that the lawyer or judge may perceive the practical 
consequences of the Christian faith for his own professional activities, and 
ordinary people may be brought to realise again that justice is not simply a 
human contrivance, but is rooted in God. 


HEINZ-Horst SCHREY. 





SOCIOLOGY AND RELIGION 


SOCIOLOGY AND RELIGION, by JOACHIM WACH. Kegan Paul, London, 1947. 30s. 
University of Chicago Press, 1944. 412 pp. $5.—. German translation : 


RELIGIONSSOZIOLOGIE. Mohr, Tiibingen, 1951, x plus 461 pp. DM. 29.50 
and 32.50. 


AUS DEN SCHRIFTEN ZUR RELIGIONSSOZIOLOGIE, by MAX WEBER. Schauer, 
Frankfurt, 1948. 358 pp. DM. 4.80 and 2.80. 


GESAMMELTE AUFSATZE ZUR RELIGIONSSOZIOLOGIE, by MAx WEBER. 4. Aufl. 
Mohr, Tiibingen, 1947. 573 pp. 


FROM MAX WEBER: Essays IN SOCIOLOGY. Kegan Paul, London, 1947.504 pp. 25s. 


STUDIEN ZUR RELIGIONSSOZIOLOGIE, by W. TRILLHAAS. Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht, Géttingen, 1949. 44 pp. DM. 2.40. 


LUMEN VITAE. Revue internationale de la Formation religieuse. Vol. VI, 
Nos. 1 and 2. Jan.-June 1951. Brussels, 1951. 407 pp. Sw. fr. 17.— 


per annum. English edition: MODERN ENVIRONMENT AND RELIGION. 
Brussels, 1951. 22s. $4.—. 


GODSDIENST EN MAATSCHAPPU, by W.H. VERMOOTEN en W. DE FRIES. 
Servire, The Hague, 1950. 164 pp. Fl. 2.90. 


SOCIOLOGIE EN KERK. Een bundel studies met een inleiding van Dr. W. BAN- 
NING. Boekencentrum N.V., The Hague, 1951. 101 pp. Fil. 3.25. 


The science referred to as “Sociology of Religion” is still young (about 
fifty years old). Considering this, it is not surprising that it has not yet found 
its definite form and methods, and may therefore sometimes appear more 
confusing than clarifying to those who are concerned about the complex 
inter-relations of religion and society. None the less, it is a branch of enquiry 
which the Christian Church cannot afford to neglect without considerable 
loss to the effectiveness of its witness. 

In his Sociology and Religion (which has recently been published also in 
a German translation), Joachim Wach applies the sociological viewpoint to 
the history and phenomenology of religion. Besides doctrine and cult he 
pays ample attention to the various types of religious community, which he 
regards as the specific object of sociology of religion. In doing so, he surveys 
the totality of religious phenomena, of primitive religion as well as those of 
the great world religions. Although this approach has not been altogether 
neglected hitherto, it has very rarely been applied so comprehensively, and 
this gives its special note to Wach’s instructive analysis. 

Max Weber, the great pioneer in this field, envisages a different problem — 
the inter-action of particular religions (Protestantism, Hinduism, the old 
Jewish religion) and their social environment. His famous study of Protestant 
Ethics and the Spirit of Capitalism was, and still is, a very stimulating work. 
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It is gratifying that his principal books are now appearing in new editions in 
Germany, and also being translated into English. Though the social sciences 
in Europe have by no means yet drawn out the full significance of Weber’s 
work, we may at least claim to have adopted some of his principles in our 
social investigations, for instance the uniqueness of each historical situation, 
the functional relativity of the components entering into a complex of social 
data, the interdependence of social and general cultural phenomena. An 
attractive feature of Weber’s works, which adds to their significance, is his 
understanding of the inherent motive of self-criticism in bourgeois society, 
and its constant struggle for new forms of life. I have never really under- 
stood why, after Weber’s death in 1920, no sociological studies were con- 
tinued on the basis of the principles which he developed. A fresh start may 
now be made, especially since his works have become available also in English. 

Trillhaas’ booklet is worth noticing by the sociologist, in that it offers an 
instructive analysis of the ways of thought of particular social groups in 
Germany (the farmer, the bourgeois, the proletarian). It is also of practical 
importance for the pastor, reminding him of the necessity to understand man 
against the background of his environment. It exemplifies a field of explora- 
tion where immense tasks are waiting. 

Another important branch of the sociology of religion consists in examin- 
ing the position of a church in a particular town or country area. Take for 
instance the large masses of unchurched people, or the inroads of secularism 
on the status and function of the Church in the modern world. Some thirty 
years ago Christian writers contented themselves with discussing such changes 
and their causes in general terms — the influence of capitalism, industrialism, 
urbanisation, Marxism, etc.,on the working people, as for instance the studies 
by Steffes, Piechowsky, Giinther Dehn, and others in Germany. Today the 
diagnosis goes deeper, and the analysis is more realistic and to the point. An 
important example of this kind of sociology of religion is a special number of 
Lumen Vitae entitled Modern Environment and Religion, published in June 
1951. This special number is the record of the Third International Congress 
of Roman Catholic Religious Sociologists, held at Breda, Holland, in 1951. 
Professor Lebras of Paris describes the enquiries which have been carried out 
in a number of large urban parishes in France, in order to discover how 
Christians actually practise their religion. Professor Lebras and his collabo- 
rators examine the most important institutions of the Church — the decay of 
the parish system, the poor organisation of the clergy, the exclusiveness of 
certain churches, defects in adapting the work of the ministry and the liturgy 
to new needs. Professor Zeegers (Holland) enumerates various essential tasks 
for sociological investigation — diagnosis of the process of de-Christianisation, 
planning of new parishes, of hospitals and schools, demographic studies, etc. 
The volume contains reports of such enquiries and of the general state of 


sociology of religion in Belgium, Italy, Germany, Spain, Canada, the U.S.A. 
and Latin America. 
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Those who understand Dutch may be interested in two modest public- 
ations which have recently appeared on the subject. Vermooten and De 
Vries offer a discussion of notable books which have appeared since the time 
of Max Weber on the influence of religion and society upon one another. 
The other book, Sociologie en Kerk, is a collection of papers on the growth 
and nature of sociology, the change-over in modern society from a class- 
structure to one of functional status, and the contribution of sociology in 
helping the Church to understand more realistically the world and the man 
to whom it is commissioned to bring the message of the Gospel. 


W. BANNING. 


BARTH FROM A ROMAN CATHOLIC PERSPECTIVE 


KARL BARTH: DARSTELLUNG UND DEUTUNG SEINER THEOLOGIE, by HANS 
Urs vON BALTHASAR. Jakob Hegner Verlag, Cologne, 1951. 420 pp. 
DM. 24.— and DM. 28.—. 


In three respects, this book is of importance. We have here a gifted and 
erudite Roman Catholic theologian frankly expressing his own insight into 
Roman Catholic theology. Out of his own field of vision he describes Karl 
Barth, seeing in him an independent pioneer not directly linked to Refor- 
mation or neo-Protestant theology. The book deals with the relation between 
Barth’s theology and Roman Catholic theology: in so doing, it notes pro- 
pinquity and kinship while not minimising the differences, and it demons- 
trates that at any rate a theological discussion between the writer and the man 
he is writing about would not by any means be necessarily impossible or 
pointless. This last point renders the book a particularly valuable work for 
ecumenically-minded theologians. 

None the less, we would make a reservation. Before reading this book, 
it is essential not only to possess a certain knowledge of recent Roman Catho- 
lic discussions of problems of dogma, but equally to be thoroughly acquainted 
with Barth’s writings, including as a minimum the second or subsequent edi- 
tion of his Epistle to the Romans, his book on Anselm and the first seven 
volumes of Kirchliche Dogmatik. A review as limited as the present cannot 
give an adequate account. 

The book discusses foundational and structural problems of theological 
thinking. It seeks to indicate possible lines of convergence. The Catholic 
thinker moves towards the borderlines of his own theology, and describes 
Barth in such a way that he too comes close to that borderline, while other 
frontiers of Barth’s theology are scarcely considered. Von Balthasar des- 
cribes how Barth has moved from his dialectical period towards a Christo- 
centric one. Though Barth is, he holds, a child of the Reformation, and 
though Schleiermacher’s influence is discernible in the pattern of his thought, 
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he is an independent post-Reformation theologian, particularly in Volumes IV- 
VII of this Dogmatik. The dialogue launched upon with him deals primarily 
with the analogia entis, a concept given prominence by Przywara (pp. 116, 
175, 273). This term, when its content is correctly understood, no longer 
appears such an unbridgeable gulf, namely when interpreted as pointing to 
Christ as the source, destination and revelation of the relation between God 
and man. In bringing this out, the writer seeks to teach non-Catholics to 
understand St. Thomas as a theologian, and not merely as an Aristotelian 
philosopher. The fact that to Catholic theology it is the “being” of God, and 
to Barth the “action” of God, which determines the intellectual pattern of 
theology, need not preclude closer contact. It is regarded as a mistake that 
the Constitutio of the Vatican Council proclaims a natural theology of a 
merely rationalistic kind, which von Balthasar himself rejects ; from a Christo- 
centric viewpoint the Constitutio acquires a different significance which von 
Balthasar regards as the correct interpretation (p. 314). To a non-Catholic 
this central part gives the impression of a somewhat elastic argument, but it 
does none the less appear a possible one to a bona fide Catholic priest. The 
writer goes on to consider the relations between theology and philosophy, 
nature and grace, Christ and history, election and rejection, idealism and 
existentialism. 

A difficulty as regards this discussion is that the parts of Dogmatik dealing 
specifically with Christology and with the atonement have still to appear. 
This results in a disproportionate stress on the doctrine of Creation. The 
admirable compendium of Barth’s work, his Credo, receives little attention. 

It is inevitable that Barth’s theology should be treated in this book pri- 
marily in relation to Roman Catholicism, whereas in fact its attitude to 
Neo-Protestantism (modernism) is more important. It is owing to this that 
Barth’s kinship with the Reformers is neglected. As a representative of 
Roman Catholic theology von Balthasar gives the impression of being an 
extended antenna ; yet that organ too is a part of a living body. This excellent 
work may be, for theologians of the coming generation, the overture to a 
new music in which is expressed the gratitude of all men for the One Christ 
Who belongs to them all. 


S.F.H.J. BERKELBACH VAN DER SPRENKEL. 


AN EPISODE IN EAST-WEST RELATIONSHIP 


DIE ABENDLANDISCHE SENDUNG DER OSTLICH-ORTHODOXEN KIRCHE, by 
ERNST BENZ. Verlag der Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur, 
Mainz, 1950. 852 pp. 


The relation of the Russian Church to the State at the time of the Holy 
Alliance is described in this outstanding book. It is based on first-rate source 
material ; the style is dramatic, even breath-taking. Its main theme is the 
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reunion of the Churches ; but owing to the dependence of the Russian Church 
upon the authoritarian State of that time, the reunion efforts made by a 
group of revivalists led by Juliane von Kriidener achieved no practical results, 
as they failed to win the support of the Czar Alexander I, whose policy was 
influenced by Metternich. Describing the fascinating rdéle played in these 
efforts by Franz von Baader, a religious philosopher in Munich, the author 
gives such an intimate and vivid portrayal of the contemporary tensions between 
Church and State that the reader feels as if he were actually taking part in 
what happened. 

It is the story of an attempt to give political form to Christian Europe. 
Alexander appears as a sort of saint, animated by impulses from many dif- 
ferent sources — Russian Orthodoxy, Protestant pietism, German romantic 
and idealistic philosophy. Franz von Baader, a Roman Catholic, opposed 
to the idea of making the infallibility of the Pope into a dogma, but likewise 
opposed to Protestant neological tendencies, felt called to support Czar 
Alexander’s ideal of an Evangelical Catholicity. In doing so, he developed 
in a very interesting fashion the mediating réle of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church, without which it would be impossible to heal the division in the 
Church which took place at the time of the Reformation. The war of Greek 
independence again focused the attention of the world on Russian aspirations. 
On Easter Sunday, 1821, the Patriarch of Constantinople was hanged at the 
door of his Church ; the idea gathered momentum that Byzantium should 
be brought back under the jurisdiction of Rome. Von Baader carried on a 
lively correspondence (through Frau von Kriidener) with a select circle of 
Russian personalities led by Prince Galitzin and himself undertook a journey 
to Russia. However, this journey ended in a fiasco, for in the meantime 
Alexander I (under the pressure of Metternich and the conservative hierarchy 
in his own Church) had abandoned his previous religious policy and deserted 
his circle of friends led by Prince Galitzin. That he here acted against his 
own inmost convictions, however, is evidenced by the fact that before his 
death he visited the grave of Frau von Kriidener in the Crimea, and prayed 
there fervently. 

Franz von Baader persistently carried on his reunion plans also under 
Czar Nicholas I. The story which Benz tells about this remarkable man and 
his equally remarkable group of friends is an inspiring chapter of ecumenical 
history. The breakdown of the Napoleonic era threw up many new creative 
possibilities in the relationship between the churches. Should not the shatt- 
ering experiences of our own century do the same ? 


B.H. UNRUH. 


IMPRESSIONS OF GERMAN PROTESTANTISM 


GERMAN PROTESTANTISM SINCE LUTHER, by ANDREW L. DRUMMOND. Epworth 
Press, London, 1951. 282 pp. 22s. 6d. 
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This book is more than a history of theology in Germany ; it describes the 
whole development of Protestantism there. The first part, entitled “Church 
and Religion,” is a sort of historico-theological survey from the sixteenth 
century until Karl Barth. The second part outlines the relations between 
Church and State up to 1948. The author realises that he has not included 
all the expressions of German Protestantism, but he mentions all the most 
important ones, including the history of Pietism 

One eagerly welcomes a book which describes the history of one’s own 
Church through the eyes of an outsider, especially when its author is as well 
qualified as Dr. Drummond, who studied under Professor J. Mackinnon 
and has made a special study of the church history of other countries in the 
nineteenth century. We are grateful to him for trying to do justice to German 
Protestantism — in spite of his natural criticism of many detailed points. 
The author’s formulations are often excellent and the originality of his opi- 
nion forces one to reflect and reconsider. He also draws attention to a vast 
number of English and American books about Germany. Of course, 
Dr. Drummond is familiar with many of the German books on the subject 
also, though not with all of them. But on the whole he is extremely well 
informed. 

Nevertheless, this serious attempt to understand the complicated his- 
tory of German Protestantism cannot be considered entirely successful. His 
start is wrong from the very beginning, because he does not include Luther 
in his description of the origins of Protestantism. But without Luther 
it is impossible to understand the history of the Church in Germany, just 
as it is impossible to understand the history of the Church in Geneva without 
Calvin, or that of Scotland without John Knox. Orthodox Lutheranism is 
still a closed book to the author. He repeats the old Pietist criticisms of 
Lutheranism without arriving at any opinion of his own, which is what we 
are really anxious to hear. He does not answer the crucial historical question, 
what brought about the development from Luther to orthodox Lutheranism ? 
How did it happen? If he had gone into this question he would have had 
to modify considerably his bias in favour of the “‘liberal’’ Melanchthon ; 
in addition he would probably have come to understand something of the 
achievements of orthodox Lutheranism, which did after all produce men 
like Paul Gerhardt and Johann Sebastian Bach. The author prefers the period 
he calls “liberal Lutheranism” and men like Calixt, Leibniz, Comenius, etc., 
but he does not point to the fact that they are forerunners of the Age of 
Enlightenment. Furthermore the author does not take sufficient account 
of the difference between Luther’s loyalty to the State and the territorialist 
system of the Age of Enlightenment, or nineteenth-century Legitimism, and 
this leads him to false conclusions. 

It is a pity that the non-English names and words are so often wrongly 
spelt, and that there are also mistakes in chronology, geography and history. 
Many of Drummond’s opinions also seem to me to be quite untenable. The 
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subject of this book is the attempt of a Scottish Presbyterian to understand 
the nature of the German Church. But its attitude is ecumenical. And it 
shows once more how extremely difficult it is to understand one another, 
and what great efforts must be made (including efforts to understand history) 
before the goal is achieved. 

KurT DIETRICH SCHMIDT. 


FRENCH CATHOLICISM ON THE MOVE 


A CHURCH RENASCENT. A Study in modern French Catholicism, by D. Wart- 
MOUGH. S.P.C.K., London, 1951. 8s.6d. 125 pp. 


The Church renascent of this little book is the French Roman Catholic 
Church rising from the humiliations of a tragic war, more tumultuous and 
rugged than the elegant figure on the dust-cover suggests. The author is 
a young Anglo-Catholic layman who caught fire at the sight of the revival 
and studied it. He then discussed its relevance to the Anglican situation 
with his college friends in London and now gives us the questions and an- 
swers of the dialogue. In spite of its disconcerting composition the book 
is alive and gives a good popular introduction to some of the aspects of the 
revival. It becomes even a stimulating conversation between young Anglicans 
and the French pioneers. Rightly, the first problem raised is the cleavage 
between the bourgeois Church and the proletariat and its new evangelists. 
Thirty pages borrowed from Bishop Ancel explain the position. Then follow 
questions on the Priest-Workmen, the Liturgical Movement, Catholic Ecu- 
menism, the Actors’ Union, the (rural) Mission of France and the new spirit- 
uality. There is excellent stuff in the answers, but one is sorry for a certain 
timidity and superficiality of approach. As an Anglo-Catholic, the writer 
avoids such problems as evening masses, etc. Things are not as tidy as he 
paints them, for proletarian saints are not as easily tamed as devout bourgeois. 
There is tension, and in view of recent excommunications the bibliography 
should be revised. Why is Esprit never mentioned? No book is more revealing 
than its special number on E. Mounier. One misses the prophetic A Reculons 
of the Carthusian Dom Pollien who inspired Godin, Rétif, etc. Many im- 
portant aspects of the revival seem unsuspected — the Family Movement, 
the revolution in religious education, the Fraternités of Ch. de Foucauld 
and their teams of contemplative monk and nun workers silently leavening 
the masses and healing divisions. The ecumenical outlook of the “new 
Christians” deserves great attention. May many books of this kind create 
a unifying emulation betwwen the separated battalions of the Church Militant. 


“m.P.C.” 
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THE DOCTRINE OF ASSURANCE 
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By A.S. YATES, B.A., B.D., PH.D. Demy 8vo. 25s. net 
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